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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1912. |intrenched in the State for many years peculiar turpitude of President Taft in 


The Week 


The President deserves great praise 





for extending the classified service over 
the 36,000 fourth-class postmasters still 


outside of it. The history of civil ser- 


vice reform is as odd a series of spas- 
modic steps as could well be imagined. 
The idea has long been accepted by all 
parties, and has come to be singled out 


for especial notice from Presidential 


candidates. And yet, from the manner 


in which successive steps are taken, one 
ignorant of its successful working might 


suppose that in every fresh extension 


of the classified service there was a 


grave doubt whether it was a safe thing 
to break away from the spoils system. 
As a matter of fact, it may be doubted 
whether all the new devices for purify- 
Presidential 


ing our politics, such as 


primaries and corrupt practices 


acts, 


in importance this taking of 


equal 
myriads of offices out of the hands of 
those who would continue to make them 


the medium of political exchange. 





The New Jersey Senatorial preference 
primaries constitute another milestone 
successfully passed by Gov. Wilson in 
his political progress. For an academic 
dabbler in public affairs, he seems to be 
doing pretty well. Indeed, in his own 
State trick 


pletely that the difficulty is to remem- 


he has turned the com- 


80 
ber that there ever was in New Jersey 
the 
In fact, 


condition that he has overthrown. 


when he met with uncompro- 
mising defiance the ex-bosss announce- 
ment of a desire to return to the Unit- 
ed States Senate, the point was conspic- 
uously raised against Gov. Wilson that 
he was simply fighting a dead man and 
deserved no credit for the performance. 
Well, for one thing, didn’t 


know then that he was dead; and, for 


the man 
another, if he really was so dead that 
there was no merit in fighting him, that 
shows a clearness and completeness of 
performance on the part of Mr. Wilson 
that it would be hard to match 
political For it was not the 
killing of one boss, and letting another 
take his place; it was the uprooting of 


in our 


records. 


a system—and a bi-partisan system at | 


that—which had 


been so impregnably 





much 


Jer- 


that it had 
part of the order of nature as the 


come to seem as a 


sey mosquito. 


The obstinate refusal of the Republi 
can party to die is well-nigh like a fly 


ing in the face of Providence. Besides, 


it is a flat defiance of the highest medi 
cal authority. Good Dr. Roosevelt on 
Saturday pronounced the Republican 
party dead, secundum arte He listen 
ed for its heart-beats, held a mirror to 
its lips, and then turned to his South- 
ern audience with the verdict: The 


Republican party is dead jut the par 


ty itself persists in saying that, like the 


Irishman, it may be dead but is not 


conscious of it It has a will to live 


Roost velt Ss sentence ol 


which, after Dr. 
death, is positively wicked. Why can it 


not be “resigned” and give up the strug 


gle? Instead, we see it acting as if it 
were very much alive—holding conven- 
tions, making nominations, raising mon- 


even pretend 
Taft 


ey, working like beavers, 


ing to be cheerful. President ac- 


tually has the impudence to assert that 


ii is the Third Party which is dying, 
and that the Republicans are getting 
more vigorous and hopeful every day. 


Such effrontery naturally troubles good 


Dr. Roosevelt, who announces that he is 


again to sit on the corpse and prove by 


many infallible signs that life is ex- 


tinct. 


Mr. Taft carries his audacity even be 


yond the point of denying that he is a 


dead cock In the pit. He declares that 
he is going to be elected, and this large 
ly on the very issue which the Third 


Party has sought to make so much of 

that is, “passing prosperity round.” This 
is what Roosevelt promises to do; but 
that 


has already done it. 


Administration 
And he 


ures of railway earnings and manufac 


Taft asserts his 


fig 


cites 


turing output and crop values in a way 


to enrage every true Progressive. For 
pledges of prosperity are those which 
are oftenest on Roosevelt's lips. He has 


whooped it up against the ruinous Dem- 
ocratic tariff policy in the finest stand 
pat fashion, and has explained how his 
of the tariff 


the country 


revision 


of 


own unspecified 
will make each section 


that he visits rich and happy. Hence the 





now coming forward to claim the politi 
cal benefits of prosperity as all his own 
It 


that there is no such thing as loyalty to 


is enough to make the Colonel swear 


old friendship. 


The singing of “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” at the Republican State Con- 
sention plainly indicates that Mr. 
barnes and his associates regard their 
oWn cause, too, as essentially a relig- 
‘ous movement Upon the two funda 
mental issues of the campaign Mr. 
Loosevelt and the old-line Republicans 


are therefore in harmony. Both parties 
are marching under Divine guidance 
tu the defence of the protective system. 
There is no reason why the entire re- 


sources of the hymn-book should not be 


cailed into play. To the subdued strains 
of “Lead, Kindly Light” Mr. Hilles 
might expound the principles underly- 
ing Schedule K. Mr. Roosevelt himself 
could doubtless explain the precise 
difference between the cost of produc- 
tion in this country and abroad to the 
tune of “Jerusalem, the Golden A 
diligent search of the hymnal will un 
doubtedly reveal other appropriate se- 
iations bearing upon the assurance of 
prosperity, the peril of foreign pauper 
competition, and the happy conditions 


prevailing in the Pittsburgh steel mil 


and the Lawrence woollen mills. 


Against such a formidable combination 


of psalmody and standpatism, piety and 


profits, how shall the Democrats hope to 
prevail? 

There is a difference between laug! 
ing with a man and laughing at him 


This distinction is the vital one to make 
in the case of Mr. Job Hedges, for years 


known as almost a professional humor- 


ist, but now the Republican candidate 
for the Governorship in New York A 
long tradition has it that such a man 


labors under a handicap. His audiences 
look for 
he 
affairs 
that 
kindly to the idea of putting a fellow of 


will quips and quirks even 


when is most seriously discussing 


is 


it 
take 


grave of state. Moreover, 


said a democracy does not 


infinite jest into a position of great pow- 
er. This they think is carrying the joke 
too far. Melancholy instances are cited 
of aspiring politicians who have lived 
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to regret that they had ever tried in 


public to be as funny as they could. 
And there can be no doubt that in this 
regard Mr. Hedges has something to re- 


pent of and to try to live down. 


Yet 
voked 
of his sallies have fallen very flat—the 


while Mr. Hedges has often pro- 


laughter—not invariably: some 


laughter has not been at his expense. 
People have not laughed at him. He 
has not made himself ridiculous. And 


along with his weakness for humorous 
turns in his speeches, he has shown real 
ability and decided force of character. 
It is by virtue of these qualities that he 
won the nomination at Saratoga, and it 
is by dint of them that he will attain 
whatever success comes to him in the 
campaign. We may be very sure that 
his speeches during the next month will 
be as sober and weighty as he can make 
He is not such a fool as to be 


into thinking that the people 


them. 
deluded 


want a flippant man for Governor, or 
that he can be floated into office on a 
wave of merriment. Lincoln was in pri- 


vate a renowned story-teller and a man 
of whimsical humor, but in his speeches 


he never made jokes. 





In his strong and well-weighed dec- 
laration for a “free and unbossed” Con 


vention at Syracuse, Gov. Wilson reach- 


es the heart of his message when he 
SAYS 

The Democracy of New York is at a 
ritical turning point in its history. The 
whole country awaits its action at Syra- 
cuse with deep attention and concern. 
Democrats everywhere look to it to set 
an example and vindicate the fair name 
of the party They will feel the chill and 
discouragement very keenly if it shoul? 
fail them, and will be etirred by added 
hope and enthusiasm if it should accom- 
plish what is expected of it 
This is something very different from 
mere opposition to a particular candi- 
date for the nomination. Nor can the 


requirement it sets forth as the just de- 
mand of “the whole country,” as the ob- 
ject of “deep attention and concern” on 
the part of “Democrats everywhere,” be 
outward show of a 
The 
sentiment, now so thoroughly aroused, 
of 


met by the mere 


free and unbossed” Convention. 
uncompromising resistance to Tam- 
many rule in this State, cannot be con- 
ciliated by putting forward any candi- 
date whom the public regards as funda- 
mentally identified with Tammany poll- 


whose nomination will have 


and 


tics 


been the result of a pleasant under- 
standing with Murphy. 


Gov. Hadley’s long-awaited statement 
of what he is going to do on November 
5 shows him still valiantly uncertain. 
Roosevelt he seems to have dismissed 
from the possibilities, but he is not 
sure that he will vote for Taft either. 
If the President will only come out for 
Presidential primaries and a new basis 
for Southern representation in National 
Republican Conventions, then he will 
vote for him. The rather ridiculous po- 
sition in which such an announcement 
would now leave Mr. Taft does not ap- 
pear to have occurred to the Missouri 
Governor. But—and here is the serious 
portion of the Hadley explanation—if 
Mr. Taft does not come out for these 
things, then Mr. Hadley will not vote 
for anybody for the next President of 
the United States. Such an ultimatum 
must force a prompt and unconditional 
surrender, for who could contemplate 
the awful alternative thus threatened? 





Here is President George F. Baer of 
the Reading System—widely known as 
“Divine Right Baer”’—taking ten whole 
years to set the public right on a mat- 
ter which, one would have supposed, it 
was decidedly to the interest of himself 
and his class to have set right prompt- 
ly. Thus Sir Isaac Newton acted about 
the publication of the Principia, the 
enunciation of his great discovery of 
the law of gravitation; he would not 
give it to the world until he had com- 
pletely cleared up the one apparent in- 
consistency which seemed to stand in 
the way of its unqualified acceptance. 
Probably if we knew more about the 
ways of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
or of still more ancient sages, we should 
find a willingness on their part to wait 
half a lifetime for the sake of giving 
out the result of their cogitations in the 
most perfect form of which it was capa- 
ble. But that these leisurely habits 
have survived into our time, and espe- 
cially in railway and mining circles, 
we should never have supposed. It 
would be interesting to know what have 
been the pros and cons in Mr. Baer’s 
mind, during the past decade, as to the 
question of giving to the public, or 
withholding from it, the explanation he 
| now presents of the alleged declaration 





at the time of the coal strike of 1902 
lthat in his*guardianship of the coal 


trade he was the representative of Di- 
vine Providence. For the explanation 
itself is simple to the last degree. He 
was replying, he says, to a minister who 
wished him to let Divine Providence 
settle the labor trouble, and was sim- 
ply passing back to the well-intentioned 
clergyman the language he himself had 
used. 





Senator Warren’s reply to the charges 
of Collier’s fills nine columns of the 
Wyoming Tribune. Parts of it are spe- 
cific and convincing, but on other 
points, and these some of the gravest, 
he will have to say more before he can 
clear himself in the eyes of the impar- 
tial. His defence against the accusa- 
tion that he had his son-in-law, Capt. 
John J. Pershing, jumped over the 
heads of 862 officers into a brigadier-gen- 
eralship, seems to be complete. He de- 
clares that neither he nor any member 
of his family knew that such a person 
as Capt. Pershing existed until after 
Pershing and his friends had the prom- 
ise of President Roosevelt that he should 
have the appointment. This statement 
is accompanied by a typical letter from 
the Colonel, dated November 18, 1910, 
in which the former President “cannot 
remember” whether Pershing was mar- 
ried or engaged to the Senator's daugh- 
ter “at the time he won the victory be- 
cause of which I promoted him,” and 
cautiously remarks that “unless I am 
mistaken, you nevet spoke to me on the 
subject until I had announced that he 
was to be promoted.” In any case, of 
course, he was promoted “strictly on 
his own merits.” It is obvious that this 
letter, with its qualifying words, adds 
nothing to the Senator’s defence, but on 
the contrary tends to weaken it. Sen- 
ator Warren, too, should have known 
better than to talk about a man and his 
friends having “had the promise of 
President Roosevelt that he should be 
made a brigadier-general”; such lan- 
guage smacks of favoritism, and is far 
less categorical than the Colonel’s 
smashing phrases of “purely on the mer- 
its” and “tissue of malicious false- 
hoods.” 





Upon the charges of having obtained 
Government land in Wyoming and Col- 
orado by illegal methods, the Senator is 
less convincing. He quotes from re- 
ports of Federal officers who investigat- 
ed these charges in 1889 and 1907, but 
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these reports are as significant for what 
they do not say as for what they do. 
The first and more favorable report 
says: 

That he did reside on said land and prob- 

ably for the period required by law, and 
used said land as a ranch and was also fre- 
quently in Cheyenne, I believe can be 
established by claimant. 
But the second report apparently pays 
no attention to the complaint, which it 
quotes, “that the Warren Live Stock 
Company had for a number of years 
been maintaining an unlawful enclosure 
of public lands,” contenting itself with 
finding that 


in August, 1907, the date when final in- 


vestigation had been completed, no unlawful | 


enclosure was being maintained by said 


company either in the State of Colorado or 
in the State of Wyoming. 

And so the case was closed. The fact 
that, while the complaint was official- 
ly made in 1905, the report appeared 
two years later, and confined itself with 
notable exactness to the condition of 
things in August, 1907, seems to deserve 
some comment from the Senator. 


Dismissals of students at a Southern 


university for a hazing which culminat- 


ed in the death of a freshman should 
not be unthinkingly accepted as signify- 
ing a reaction in our colleges toward 
the anemic ideals of other days. The 
faculties of the most red-blooded univer- 
sities are compelled to take some action 
when relatives and friends of a slain 
student raise a clamor, but even if haz- 
ing should be seriously interfered with 
for a while here and there as a result, 
the fortunate opening of the football 
season just at this time will prevent any 
real retrogression 
nervelessnests and excessive devotion to} 
mere study. We must ever be on our 
guard against the menace of the aca- 
demic in our halls of learning, and espe- 
cially this year, when the excitement of 
a Presidential campaign is likely to give 
a certain amount of stimulus to debat- 
ing societies, if not, indeed, to courses 
in history and government. Luckily, 
the campaign is characterized in one 
party at least by vigorous epithet and 
pugnacious metaphor, which cannot be 
entirely without effect upon the English 
of undergraduate arguments. Next in 
educational value to fighting is making 


a fighting speech. 





King William and the Battle of the | 
Boyne were enlisted on the side of UL | 


in the direction of | 





Home Rule. Despite the undoubted en- 
thusiasm of the immense meeting at Bel- 
fast, however, the significant thing was 
the comparative absence of talk about 
armed resistance. Even Mr. Bonar Law 
wrote merely to assure the people of 
Ulster that they did not stand alone, but 
could rely upon the support of the whole 
Unionist party. This is hardly in the 
nature of news, and is certainly mild- 
ness itself beside some utterances which 
the Conservative leader has permitted 
himself. More sternly defiant was the 
announcement of Sir Edward Carson 
that the signing of the covenant “may 
be either the end or the beginning of 
drastic action.” The net result of all 
this tumult and shouting is to leave the 
situation unchanged. 
ed 
Union” to the last ounce of her supply of 


Ulster is prepar- 
to resist the “dissolution of the 
oratory and resolutions, and she likes 
to think and to be told that she is go- 
ing to resort to more martial weapons 
But it 
is as certain as anything can be that if 
her hot-heads attempt any violence, they 


when the right moment comes. 


| will promptly suffer a great disappoint- 


ment in the attitude of no less a person- 
age than Mr. Bonar Law himself and 
his Unionists. These men may be will- 
ing to encourage wild 


words about armed resistance, but they 


and whirling 
will be among the first to discourage its 
practice. Such conduct may not be al- 
together ingenuous, but its ultimate ef.- 
fect will not be on the side of the Ulster 
last-ditchers. 





The Irish farmers are suffering heav- 
ily from the embargo put on the expor- 
tation of cattle by the British Govern- 
ment in consequence of tle recent out- 
breaks of foot and mouth disease. This 


has been in effect now for several 
months, and is likely to last for a con- 
siderable time longer, as the disease is 
They 


usually supply England with quantities 


not yet completely under control. 


of sheep and pigs, and not a few goats. 
All this trade is now cut off, but it is 
in the cattle trade that the 
chief sufferers. This amounts annual- 
ly to $50,000,000, 
stances, and represents the sale of store 
stock raised specially for shipment to 
england and Scotland. The unlucky 
farmers have all this stock upon their 


they are 


in ordinary circum- 


| hands, with no prospect of a market in 


the near future and no provision made 
for feed in the winter. The unusually 
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by supplying them with plenty of grass. 
But this relief is only temporary, and 
the time is rapidly approaching when 
loaded 
fit 

fed 


they will find themselves up 


to be 


at 


with animals which are not 


killed and which can only be a 


ruinous cost. 





Spring has always been the open sea- 
sen for Balkan eruptions. The present 
unrest in the peninsula is directly trace 
able to the war in Tripoli. The seizure 
by Italy of several islands in the A®gean 
has raised the hope among the Pan- 
that the Turkish 


never be raised again over the occupied 


hellenists flag may 
territory, and that Greece will succeed 
to the inheritance. This possibility in 
turn has stirred patriotic aspirations in 
Bulgaria, and naturally when Bulgaria 
begins to make preparations, its tradi- 
tional rival, Servia, commences to dis 
play symptoms of high fever. So far as 
Turkey is concerned, there is something 
in the suggestion that the Porte would 
not be averse to a trial of strength with 
Bulgaria, under cover of which the in 
to Italy 


evitable surrender of Tripoli 


might be accomplishea. In case of a 


Turko-Bulgarian war, the chances are 
by no means all against the Turks. The 
Pulgarian army may be a very efficient 
instrument, but the fighting qualities of 


the Turkish soldier are well recognized. 


Chinese political parties have been re- 
duced at a stroke from six to two, the 
stroke being the combination of five of 
which calls 


into one. This one, 


itself the Kuo Ming Tang, is evidently 


them 


determined to make a strong bid for 
popular support. Not only its name, but 
its platform, indicates an ambition to be 
“The People’s Very Own.” It stands for 
the consolidation of the Republic, local 
self-government, the assimilation of the 
races, and international peace, All these, 
as the Shanghai Mercury remarks, are 
so extremely desirable, and so generally 
accepted as such, that the whole world 
might welcome them. This only shows, 


however, that the Chinese are getting 


on rapidly. More specifically, the new 
party seems to be opposed to Yuan Shi- 
Kai, an attitude that is regarded by the 
Mercury as satisfactorily definite, since 
this journal believes that there are in 
|reality just two parties among the Chi- 
| nese people, a pro-Yuan party and an 
|anti-Yuan party. 
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WILSON IN CONNECTICUT 


nts Wil 


resting fact that Gov. 


what used to be 


chosen 


land of steady habits” as 


fuller expres 


n I nh to give 


on the programme ol 
done in 
The 


Connet 


Is than he has 


irt of his campaign. 
ed 


ol 


| vio pp 
his 


iddre 


audiences as that a radical 


So far as 


conservatives 


irds the initiative, referendum, and 


lade no qualification of opin 
ible innovations that 
He 


recall 


to these 


i expres elsewhere. reaf- 


firmed hi opposition to the as 


but apart from 
like a blanket 


ipplied to the judiciary, 


thi he gave what looks 


to the whole programme. 


aorsement 


+} 


this position we cannot pretend to 


like 


a 


WW 


be n anything entire agreement; 


furthe on particular—and a 


ery important—aspect of the initiative 


referendum to which we 


question, 


ill refer in detail presently, we con 


that the Governor's statement of 


will misleading. Never- 


speech stands out in marked 


e cast prove 
. the 
most 


Pro 


and most favorable contrast with 


the 
campaign, all 

tone and temper of Mr. Roose- 
We Mr. Wilson 


‘ the current utterances in 


and above with 


ere ive 
the whole 
believe 


he 


velt's agitation 


to tbe incere when makes such a 


declaration as this 


ought to go very slowly and very care 
task of altering the institu 
been a in building 
that the ancient traditions 
its ballast. You must knit 
old If I did not believe 
progressive ia to the 
institutions, I, 


We 
fully about the 


tior have long time 


we 
belleve 
people are 
into the 
be 


the new 
preserve 


for 


that to 


ential of one, 


ld not 


our 


be a Progressive 


We believe that, if entrusted with the 


powers and charged with the responsi- 


bilities of the office of President of the 
t'nited States, both his official acts and 
the influence which he would exert by 
his addresses to Congress and the peo 
ple would be In keeping with the sen 
timents here so emphatically express 
d. Of these sentiments one finds little 
or no trace, either In the words or the 
uta of those who represent Roosevelt 
m, and certainly none at all in the 
onduct of the Colonel himself This 
more than anything else makes us look 
ipon the Progressiveness of Wilson and 
he Democratic party as a thing wide 


sunder from the Progressiveness of the 
Rooseveltians 


Mr. Wilson bases his gupport of the 


‘The 


Nation 
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new political schemes upon the failure 


of our existing instrumentalities of gov- 
ernment in many of the States to work 


out reasonably satisfactory results, or 


to reflect with reasonable correctness 


communi- 
He 


the deliberate desires of the 


ties they are supposed to represent. 


states these things with emphasis, and 


we do not see how any one can sin- 


cerely deny that the emphasis is war- 
It 


movement for the initiative and ref- 


ranted. is this fact which gives to 
the 
erendum such force as it has among s0o- 
ber and thinking people; and to some 
extent the same thing is true of the re- 
But when it comes to the recall of 


Mr. 


call. 


judges, Wilson finds a permanent 


bearing on the question 
all said 
about the evils for which it is proposed 


his 


consideration 


which outweighs that may be 


remedy. In order to justify 


to 


as a 


opposition the recall of judges, he 


does not find it necessary to deny that | 


and 
But 


there have been gross flagrant 


abuses in judicial office. he says, 


first, that the recall of judges is not the 
right way to remedy these evils, being 
a treatment of symptoms instead of the 
secondly, that “the 


disease; and, 


diciary process is the last ultimate safe-| 
want to) 


of the things that we 


country.” 


guard 
hold 
speech at 


Mr. Wilson 


In his 
5, 1911, 


stable in the 
Kansas City on May 
said: 


independence, their 
of dignity and of freedom, is of the 
consequence to the stability of the 

To apply to them the principle of 
idea that de- 
is must re- 
popular 


Their [the judges’] 
sense 
first 
State 
the 
terminations 


is to set up the 
of what the 
spond to popular impulse 


recall 
law 
and to 
judgment. 
And we may conclude from the Con- 
necticut speeches that his position on 
this subject is now what it was then. 
We to the passage above 


come now 


referred to concerning the initiative 


“Let no man deceive 
the fal- 


referendum, 
Mr. 


lacy that anybody proposes to substi- 


and 
Wilson, “by 


himeelf,” said 


tute direct legislation by the people, or | 


the direct reference of laws voted in 
the Legislature to the vote of the peo- 
ple, for representative government.” 
As may be seen by the context, the Gov- 
ernor meant in saying this that Consti- 
tutional provisions instituting the pro- 
cesses of initiative and referendum had 
been resorted to only in States in which 
the people “had become convinced that 
they did not have representative govern- 
but 


ment”; even if this context be 


born in mind, the assertion is almost 
‘ 


ju-| 


lsure to mislead. The latest event in 
this domain is the recasting of the Con- 
stitution of one of the greatest States 
in the Union, Ohio. The initiative, as 
now embodied in that instrument, per- 
mits the enactment of any amendment 
whatever to the Constitution itself, upon 
petition by one-tenth of the electorate 
and approval, at the next general elec- 
tion, by a majority of those actually vot- 
|ing on the proposal; and the enactment 
by popular majority of any law for 
which a petition has been sent to the 
Legislature by three per cent. of the 


electorate, upon the reinforcement of 
! 


that petition by another three per cent. 
in the event of its rejection by the Leg- 
islature. All this may be wise, or it 
| may be unwise; it may be necessary, or 
‘it may be unnecessary; but certainly 
| few persons who stop to reflect on the 
compass of the Ohio innovation will be 
able to reconcile the facts with Mr. Wil- 
that 
| “that anybody proposes to substitute di- 


£92’s assertion whoever believes 
| rect legislation by the people for repre- 
| sentative government” is deceiving him- 
|self by a fallacy. 


| ——E 


| 
A PROGRESSIVE ILLUSION. 


It seems worth while to enter a mild 
‘protest against the rapidly growing ten- 
dency to imagine that until there grew 
up &@ movement that called itself Pro- 
gressive—with a big P—no progress was 
being made in the matters to which the 
| Progressive label is now attached. Men 
‘and women who have labored for work- 
| men's compensation acts, for limitation 
|of women’s working hours, for child-la- 
| bor laws, for tenement and factory laws, 
jand have achieved great results in a 
| comparatively short time, have not been 
shouting from the housetops that they 
jare Progressives, and have accomplish- 
(ed much progress in many States with- 
jout attacking in any way the founda- 
| tions of our system of government. 
| A curious minor instance of the ten- 
dency to which we refer is the widely 
| prevailing belief—for which Judge Lind- 
| sey, we hasten to say, is not in the least 
_responsible—that the idea of the juve- 
nile court originated at Denver, whereas 
this institution had been in operation on 
a large scale in Chicago before it was 
introduced in the Colorado city. The 
commission form of government is a 
bold experiment, which was put into mo- 


| tion at Galveston under the stress of a 


|practical exigency, and which rapidly 
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hensible, but is so far from being in- 


vincible that 
genuine and earnest effort for humane 








! 
spread to scores of other cities, without 
any stimulus from rhapsodical Progres- it yields readily to any 
sivism. Public 


have been instituted in State after State, 


service commissions 


and beneficent legislation or administra- 


either under the pressure of general tive improvement. 


public sentiment or through the ener- It would be easy to cite innumerable 


getic labors of able and high-minded examples of this, some of them very 


leaders like Gov. Hughes, who have not striking. One of the most recent is the 


at all worn the label of the professional enactment by the Maryland Legislature 
Progressive. That the Progressive move- of a law limiting the hours of labor of 
ment, dating back to such agitations as | 


that of La Follette in Wisconsin, has 


women, which was carried to success in 
a short and spirited campaign, conduct- 
been an important factor in some or all ed chiefly by a few women, and in large 
measure by the enthusiastic efforts of a 
of In 


years ago one woman 


of these things, we would not deny; but 


there is all the difference in the world young girl hardly out college. 


between recognizing this influence and Louisiana a few 


imagining that without it we should got the credit of having procured the 


all have stood still or gone backward. enactment of a child-labor law by a Leg 
And there is a practical difference be- islature which, at the beginning of its 
tween seeing the thing as it is and session, was regarded as immovably 
viewing it through a magnifying and opposed to it. These, to be sure, are 


distorting haze. In the one case we shall piecemeal achievements; but it has been 
walk carefully and firmly, whereas in 
the other we are in danger of rushing 


into all sorts of follies under the im- 


the way of reforms in this country, to 


the need of which the public mind has 
been thoroughly awakened, to make rap- 
pression that only so can we make any id though piecemeal progress until they 
advance. have, in a short time, covered the whole 
This was the case, 
bal- 


effected a fundamental 


That our governmental machinery in | extent of the Union. 


State and nation has fallen far short of Australian 


for example, with the 


the ideal requirements of representative lot, which has 
government is, unfortunately, only too 
the degree of its 


to the great 


and essential, though simple, reform in 


our whole political machinery; and 


true. Nevertheless, 
shortcoming 
questions of public welfare with which 
the Progressive programme is concern- 
ed may easily be exaggerated; and, fur- 
thermore, there exists a widespread con- 
fusion of thought concerning the nature 
and the origin of its defects. A parlia- 
mentary system may fail to be repre- 
sentative either because it is hopelessly 


in relation workmen's compensation, the regulation 


of public service corporations, direct 


primaries, control of campaign expen- 


ditures, are now going through the same 
history. 


Imperfect as may be the representa- 


tive character of our legislative sys 


tems, they do respond infallibly, though 
doubtless with some unnecessary delay, 
dominated by a ruling class, or because to the clearly and deliberately adopted 


it is permeated by corruption. In our desires of the community. And if legis- 


lation by direct vote of the people would 
the 


own country, in so far as representative 
institutions have failed, this has been 
chiefly because of the corrupting influ- 
ence of machine politics and the boss 


expedite the process, it would, on 


other hand, make possible conditions 


which cannot be viewed by sober-mind 


system; and it would be a strange con- ed people without serious solicitude. 


fession of ineradicable national weak- There are proposals of a wholly differ- 
ness to suppose that this state of things 


It is true that 


ent nature from any of those which we 
have mentioned—grave proposals which 
should not be adopted until it is known 
that they have the unmistakable approv- 
al of a deliberate, well-considered, and 
When 


with 


is incapable of remedy. 
powerful interests have here and there 
controlled machines and bosses in or- 
der to block legislation demanded 
the welfare of the masses; but it is far 
from true that the wealthy or prosper- 
ous classes as a whole, or in any great 
part, have taken their stand with these 
forces. The most that can be alleged as 
against these classes is indifference or 


inertia; which may, indeed, be repre- 


by 


permanent public sentiment. 


this is the case, they are sure, 
more or less delay—delay essential to 
the establishment of this certainty 
be 


ery. 


to 
adopted under our present machin- 
Government respond 


Our may 


‘slowly, but it responds surely, to any) 
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demand truly bottomed on a sincere and 


solid public sentiment, truly representa 


tive of the settled desire of the commu- 


nity. But it does not permit the sweep 
ing away of old institutions, or the 
establishment of fundamental and irr 
versible innovations, by a mere count 
of noses at a single popular election. It 
compels these new things to show their 
credentials. If they have the staying 
power necessary to overcome the natur- 
al resistance with which they are met 


at first, a second, and perhaps a third 
and fourth time, they will be adopted; 
it they have not, they fail because they 


have failed to prove their title in a man 


ner befitting the gravity of the issues 
involved, 
FROM HIS “PRACTICAL” PAST 
Little that is absolutely new, but 


much that is overwhelmingly confirma 


tory, was brought out Monday by the 


Senate committee inquiring into the re- 
of E. H. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt from We 
the 


Harriman and 


1901 


lations 


to 1906. 


see then President on the most 


friendly and even intimate terms with 


the railway magnate whom he after- 


denounced “undesirable 
He 
He 


Wouldn't 


wards as an 


citizen.” showered attentions upon 


rained invitations 
be 


come 


Harriman. upon 


him. he in Washington 


luncheon? 
If not 


soon? Couldn't he to 
How would Monday at 1:30 do? 
then, what did 


Wednesday 


he say to dinner on 


or Thursday? President 


Roosevelt sent Harriman copies of his 


him about appointments to office. 


messages and addresses. consulted 
From 
him he accepted with thanks congratu- 
Re 


publican Convention in which, Mr. Har 


lations on his renomination by the 


riman wrote, “I was only too glad to 
have been able to take part.” And 
Roosevelt did not demur when Harri 
man expressed his readiness to “exe: 
cise my influence” in the campaign for 
the President's reélection. On the con 
trary, he wrote that “as soon as you 
come home I shall want to see you.” 


The whole picture is of two souls with 
but a single political thought 

Now, it is said that all this relates to 
far-off unhappy things. That was 1904; 
1912. Yes, but 
rightly get our bearings in 1912 till we 


we are in we cannot 


know exactly what the man of this year 


was doing eight years ago. Moreover, 


in this very year of 1912 Col. Roose 


velt has put forth again a version of 
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his connection with 


Harriman which is 
broken down by the fresh material now 


brought to light. For example, in his 


letter to Sherman, re-published by him- 


with approval just a month ago, he 


self 


declared, after quoting certain of the 


letters that passed between him and 


Harriman, that they were “incompatible 
with any theory that I was asking Mr. 


Harriman to come down to see me in 


my own interests or intended to make 
sts of any kind for help from 


Mr. 


any requé 
The 


Wished to be accepted was that he had 


him,” view which Roosevelt 


seen Mr. Harriman purely on that gen- 
tleman's initiative, just as he felt it his 
duty to receive at the White House la- 
bor leaders or cowboys or prizefighters. 
But this convenient gloss upon his inter- 
completely 


Harriman is 


the President's cordial 


course with 


swept away by 
notes to the wicked financier, now first 
published. 


Fully as awkward for Roosevelt is 
the to 
Harriman'’s contribution of 1904. The 
ex-President has repeatedly denied, in 
the first place, that he asked Mr. Har- 
riman for money, and has asserted, sec- 
ondly, that whatever he gave was not to 
the National Republican Committee, but 
to the New York State campaign fund. 
Against now have both oral 
testimony and documentary evidence. 
Two men now make oath that Mr. Har- 
riman told them at the time that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had sent for him to help 
his campaign. These are Mr. 
private secretary and his 
It is first-hand testi- 
mony that they give, and the best that 


evidence submitted in respect 


this we 


finance 
Harriman's 


personal counsel. 


is attainable, since Mr. Harriman is no 
longer living. It will be noted that it 


confirms absolutely the 
ex-Gov. Odell before the committee. Har- 
riman May have been mistaken, but there 
can be no doubt that he thought Roose- 
velt wanted him to make a large contri- 
And the fact that he did it is 
certain, At Treasurer 
Blise’a receipt for $50,000, given to Mr. 


There 


bution. 


last we have 
Harriman on November 2, 1904. 
was no Higgins or Odell string to this; 
it was money given directly to Roose 
velt's Treasurer, just as Mr. Harriman 
said. On that point there is an end of 
controversy. 

The whole case, however, is ene in 
which the separate details, no matter 


how important, do not count so much 


statement of | 


Th 
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‘as the entire mass. What we have is a 
general revelation of the sort of thing 
that was going on. We get the very 
atmosphere of the time. That a sordid 
and bargaining spirit was then regnant 
in our politics is put by the evidence 
beyond dispute. 
nervous and worried about his election 


—unduly so, as everybody can now see, | 


Large financial interests had been chilled 
by some things he had done, and he set 
himself the task of warming them in his 
His letters to Harriman show 
Personal 


support. 
how he went about the job. 
invitations, flattery, cajolery, the desire 
to “talk things over”’—all these means, 
and doubtless many others, were used to 
bring about what we know to be the fact, 
namely, that the leading corporate mana- 
gers finally decided, only late in the cam- 
'paign, and more or less reluctantly, to 
finance Roosevelt. This was made known 
to Judge Parker, and was really the 
| basis of his belated attacks upon Roose- 
velt. Little by little the tell-tale facts 
have come out. The insurance investiga- 
tion of 1906 made a beginning, with the 
| revelation of the way in which Perkins 
|had diverted the funds of the New York 


|Life—a way which the Chief Justice | 


of the Court of Appeals declared to be 
‘criminal—to the service of Roosevelt. 
| From that down to this year’s Senate 
|inquiry, the uncovering of the truth has 
| been going on, until now the wayfaring 
| man knows where Roosevelt got his cam- 
paign funds in 1904. 

Upon only one point will we add a 
jcomment. It is said that Roosevelt 
made no promises. There was no bar- 
gain. But by the men with whom he 
was dealing this was not thought neces- 
sary. Their understandings in such af- 
fairs were always tacit. If a man took 
their money, they expected him to act 
| accordingly. And this must have been 
| perfectly well known to Roosevelt. Yet 
|he took the money and then did not live 
up to the implied agreement. He 
sought their help and then sold them 
out. This is what they have consistent- 
ly said ever since, and it is an interpre- 
tation which the ugly facts bear with 





PROFESSING LITERATURE. 


The vague but persistent feeling on 
the part of students and the general 
public that the teaching of literature 
at the present time is no better than 
it should ee hag found voice again in 





Roosevelt was terribly | 


' 


an address of Sir Gilbert Parker be- 
fore the Imperial Conference of Teach- 
ers’ Associations. Possibly out of cour- 
tesy to his audience, the speaker con- 
ceded that modern methods of instruc- 
tion have improved, but the burden of his 
message was a somewhat bitter charge 
that the prevailing system is hostile 
to the originality and independence 
of the student. When the professor of 
literature and the literary man fall out, 
as not infrequently happens, the public, 
which has its own grievances, is likely 
'to side with the man of letters as prob- 
‘ably the more valuable, and certainly the 
'more entertaining, member of the com- 
‘monwealth. Commenting sympathet- 
ically upon the speech of the novelist, 
the Manchester Guardian gave this 


|diagnosis of the case: 


The trouble is that a sort of mandarin 
| learning tends to settle on English litera- 
|ture when it is badly taught, and turns it 
| into a subject about as stimulating to the 
}mind as the collection of postage stamps 
or cigarette pictures. Badly taught, it ac- 
| cumulates a minute lore of small facts and 
| allusions, and worse still, it has settled 
|}exactly the relationship of every writer to 
‘every other writer, his indebtedness to 
every influence, and exactly what the stu- 
dent ought to think of him. The whole thing 
could be learned by heart by any one with 
|@ good memory without reading a single 
line of English except the illustrative quo- 
tations. 

This is doubtless crediting the pro- 
fessor of literature with considerably 
more than he claims for himself; this 
perfect science of literary history is not 
his present state, but the far-off divine 
event towards which his whole creation 
moves. If he were actually there, he 
would probably confront Sir Gilbert 
Parker and the Guardian with the be- 
wildered question, “What else do you 
expect of me and what more do you 
want?” And they, exactly as dissatis- 
fied as before, would pause and grope 
for a reply, as most of us are doing in 
advance. They might hastily retort that 
he had defrauded them, that they had 
come to study with him the great mon- 
uments of English literature, and that 
he had lured and enticed them into the 
pursuit of a purely academic and anti- 
quarian science of his own. They might 
—mere prudently—admit that accumu- 
lated small facts and allusions and re- 
lations and influences constitute a con- 
siderable part of the subject matter of 
literature which is directly teachable. 
And yet they would protest with deep 
earnestness that the one thing needful 


was forgot. 
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For your true teacher, as distinguish- | 
ed from your popular trifler and your 
cataloguer and 
your descriptive historian, is by neces- 
sity what Carlyle called a “believing 
soul,” and he does not shirk the respon- 
sibilities of leadership. 
or Dante with | : 
live in a desperate and ill-grounded fear 
of turning the beam by throwing into 
the scale the weight of their own judg- 
the 


Precisely what the great teacher gives | 
to his students which cannot be gained 
from a text-book or even from the 
“Cambridge History of English Liter- 
If you 


your antiquarian and 


ature” is not so clear. inter- 


rogate men who have read “Don 


Quixote” with Lowell, 
the late Professor Norton, you are like- 


His colleagues 


ly to be put off with obscure phrases: 
it was something in their “brilliant di- 
gressions”; it was the “amenity of their 


they do not wish to “bias” 
He, 
hand, believes that the first step towards 


ment; 


minds of their pupils. on the other 


it was an inde- 
Most witnesses 


personal atmosphere”; 
finable 
testify to a certain inner commotion and 
change which helped them to find them- 
selves. The gift that we are seeking is 
what the ingenuous Boswell found in 
himself after a talk at the Mitre with 
Johnson. It is the virtue that William 
Hazlitt discovered in his own breast 
when he touched the hem of the mysti- 
cal robes of Coleridge. It is the quick- 
ened drum-beat that Froude heard 
his own pulses when the river of Car- 
lyle’s talk flowed over him. To return 
to the class-room, it is the gift that the 
young woman sought when she said to 
her teacher of Shakespeare, “This is all 
very interesting, but when do we come 


to the deep things?” ‘ments of a literary platform. 


‘them to a position from which they can 
see for themselves the natural links and 
alliances between literature and the oth- 
jer age. 
He gives, in short, the one thing need- 
ful that was not in the text-book: the 
i\kindling touch to the judgment and 
the will, which persuades a man that 


“illumination.” 


intellectual independence is the 


recog- 
Hie be- 
lieves in giving his pupils something to 


nition of intellectual constraint. 


react against. He is aware that most 
are intellectually shapeless and inartic 
ulate, incoherent and purposeless. They 
are full of miscellaneous information 
and vague appetites and undirected po- 
tentialities. They 


why the French and the Russians quar- 


cannot understand 


in | rel about their literary gospels as seri- 
ously as they quarrel about their poli- 
tics and their religion. They are in need 
of what the leader of a literary move- 
|ment gives to his followers and what a 
timid professorial ethics proscribes— 
a definite point of view and the rudi- 
He leads 


The mere professor in the teacher's 
chair regards such a question as an in- 
dication of most culpable callousness, | 
and he seeks to draw the questioner’s 
attention to more wholesome topics, 
such as the authenticity of the signa- 
tures or the chronology of the three 
parts of “Henry VI.” But the anointed 
teacher, with a right reverence for the 
personality of his students, looks upon 
such a query as a token of spiritual) 
grace and a hint of the improvable 
greatness in our natures. He knows 
that the simple-hearted hunger of these | 
yeung and plastic souls for the mag-| 
nificent and consolatory things with 
which he is presumably conversant is | 
his appointed opportunity. Himself; What booksshall a man read who has 
primarily concerned with the “deep | but little time for reading? There are 
things,” he conceives highly of the func-|thousands of men in business life and 
tion of literature and its interpreters, in the professions to whom the question 
and presses constantly forward through | is very real. On the one hand there is 
grammars and lexicons and libraries to-|the desire to keep one’s self from being 
wards a clearer apprehension of those | completely absorbed in the daily strug- 
profound currents of feeling and those | gle for existence. The longing for the 
master ideas which produce world-lit- | printed word can never be quite extin- 
erature, and from generation to genera- | guished where once the appetite has 
tion shape the destinies of men. He/been indulged. The memory persists of 
does not meet his students always with|those spacious of human 
@ philological journal in his hands, put | thoughe into which one just caught a| 
sometimes with a fine idea in his head. | distant glimpse during the pleasant, idle 


living issues of the day and 


literature contains important ideas of 
truth and beauty that concern him. The 
teacher of literature who has not this 
gift, though he chart the course from 
| Cedmon to Corelli, is a failure. He will 


kindle no torch. 


BOOKS FOR THE BUSY MAN. 





realms 





days at college, and cheerfully passed 
by. On the other hand there is the dis- 
couraging reflection that such reading 
as one undertakes must be necessarily 
earried on by fits and starts, prolonged 
of 
without assurance that the book begun 


over ridiculous periods time, and 


will ever be finished. Under such cir- 


cumstances the proper answer would 


seem to be that if the busy man of the 
world is to do any serious reading at 
all, he 


bigger books condensed for the purpos« 


must read little books, or els: 


of rapid consumption. Such at least is 


the belief of the publishers in this coun 


try and in England, as appears from 


the present profusion of literary hand 
handbooks, historical 


books, scientific 


primers, and the like. The presumption 
is that the tired business man will pluck 
up the necessary courage when confront 
ed by a thin, small volume which can 
be disposed of in a few half-hours. 

however, no means 


Experience, by 


justifies such a conclusion. It is no 
paradox to state that, for the man who 
has little time for reading, the only 
proper book is the very big book; and 
i* the book consists of half-a-dozen vol- 
umes, so much the better. In this con- 
nection we may quote a bit of sound 
advice administered the other day by 
President Butler of Columbia to an au- 
dience made up of men who, like the 
busy man of the world, seem to find lit- 
tle time for reading—namely, our col- 
lege undergraduates. “Resolve to pass 
the year,” said Dr. Butler, “in company 
with some one high and noble charac- 
And he went on: 


Let the year be 
passing it in company with the poetry of 
Alfred Tennyson Or, 
pass the year in close and familiar com- 
pany with the essays of Emerson, or with 
that masterpiece of biography, Lord Mor- 
ley’s “Life of Gladstone.” The nineteenth 
century left no nobler or more inspiring 
life than that of Pasteur Perhaps you 
may prefer to pass the year in company 
with that life as told by Vallery-Radot. 


ter.” 


made noteworthy by 


if in another mood, 


The point is that a man should choose 
a big book for companionship, and, hav- 
ing made his choice, should be content 
The 
mind the moral influ- 
But it has 
and recreative value. 


to spend a year in its company. 
speaker had in 
ence of such an exercise. 
also educational 
With the same amount of time and at- 
tention to invest, the casual reader will 
derive a higher profit by making his in- 
vestment in one solid piece of work than 
in a dozen scattered volumes, 

We may take specific examples. Smith 
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confesses 


that, with a great fondness 


historical reading and with little 


for 
chances 


As 


time to indulge his passion, he 


ipon Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire.” 
turns out, the press of business com- 
pels Smith to spend several months even 


over that admirable of com 


example 


pact historical writing. Under such cir- 
imstances what use is there in trying? 
But perhaps we shall find another rea- 
on for Smith's slow progress with Mr. 
lirvce's book if we compare his case 
ith that of Robinson, a business man 
like Smith, laboring under approximate 
ly the same disadvantages. Robinson's 


fell upon the six volumes of Car 
“Frederick It 


Robinson set him- 


oice 
lvle's the Great.” Was a 
tupendous task, but 
elf no daily stint and no time limit. He 
Frederick 
principal intellectual concern for an in- 
He little at first, 


but gathered impetus as he went on. It 


simply made the Great his 


definite future. read 


resulted in Frederick the Great and 
Thomas Carlyle and Robinson being 
brought together in an intimate com- 


panionship that constituted one of the 
deepest sources of pleasure to the least 
celebrated man of the three. It may be 
confessed that Robinson was at times in 
of 


His anecdotes were no longer 


danger becoming a nuisance to his 
friends 
about his latest-born but about the man 
who laid the foundations of modern Ger- 
Robinson seemed also in danger 
all of be- 


Bryan or 


many 
of proportion 
Mr. 


\ir. Roosevelt interested him chiefly be 


losing sense 


tween present and past 
cause they reminded him of something 
six heavy volumes by Carlyle. 
of 


which, for obvious rea 


in those 


We spoken history because 


field 


have 


(nat is a 


ons, exercises a broader appeal than 


iny other form of literature outside of 
fiction. Robinson chose Carlyle’s “Fred 


rick the Great" as much, undoubtedly, 


the sake 
the 


ake of Carlyle as for 
rick 


after 


Tol the 


of Fred This is proved by 


fact that he had finished with 


Frederick, Robinson passed on-—we are 


cussing an authentic case-—to Cal 


lyle Cromwell Robinson would have 


hosen well if he had taken Macaulay 


ingland in five volumes, He would prob 


ibly have fared well with Gibbon’s 


lie might have done well with 


For 


over 


Robinson had this 


(;rote'a Greece 
Smith who began 


‘Holy 


advantage 


Mr 


great 


ith Bryce's Roman Em 


pire he found in the array of volumes 


a breadth of horizon, a dramatic sweep 


of narrative. a world of human action 
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and human character and human mo- 


tive which the most perfect handbook 
on history can never hope to provide. 


In other words, once Robinson had con- 


quered his initial awe of the vast 
stretch of pages before him, their 
very amplitude became an attraction. 


He 
book, but with a world. 


had made acquaintance not with a 
His half-hour’s 
reading at night speedily ceased to be 
an exercise, and became a habit. 

with 
Of their 
no ques- 


So much for the ultimate ease 
which big books can be read. 
value there can, of course, be 
tion. No man can spend half a year 


with Gibbon or Macaulay or Carlyle 


without finding his mental stature ex- 
panding in that high company. Even if 
Robinson had not passed on from Fred- 
erick to Cromwell, he would have gain- 
ed a great deal. For he would have ac- 
complished what the best type of think- 
er and writer tries to achieve, he would 
have attained, in degree, the ideal of 
the true scholar; namely, the mastery of 
one field of human knowledge. 
With a mind trained in that one field, 


Robinson, in his humble way, is the bet- 


small 


ter prepared to approach life, men—and 
other books. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 
LEIDEN, September 14. 

The choice of Leiden for this fourth 

meeting, September 9-13, 


larly appropriate. Next to France, no 


other country has done so much to ad-| 


vance the historical study of religion as 
Holland. More than thirty years ago 


chairs for the subject were established | 


in Leiden, 
Groningen. 


universities 
Utrecht, 


at her four 


Amsterdam, and 


These were the first chairs of the kind, | 


and the work done at Leiden acquired 
special prominence through the inter- 
national reputation achieved by the first 


occupant, the late Prof. C. P. Tiele. 


About 300 scholars from all parts of| 


the world gathered on Tuesday morning 
the Stadszaal, for the opening cere- 
The Governments of Belgium, 

the United States, France, 
Italy, Japan, Holland, Norway, Russia, 
and Sweden had sent official delegates, 


at 
monies, 
Denmark, 


as did the leading universities of Eu- 
rope and America and a number of 
learned societies The United States 


was officially represented by Prof. T. C. 
Hall of Union Theological Seminary, 
Prof. B. W. Bacon of Yale University, 
and Prof. Morris Jastrow, jr., of the 
University of Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion, the American Philological Associa- 


tion was represented by Prof. J. B. 


Carter, the ,iirector of the American 


was particu-| 


! 
School of Art and Archeology at Rome, 


‘the American Historical Association by 
Prof. H. V. Ames of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the American Philosophi- 
eal Society, and the American Oriental 
Society by Professor Jastrow. The 
|American Government's delegates also 
jacted as representatives of the institu- 
tions with which they are connected. 

The sessions of the eight sections into 
which the Congress was divided were 
held in the lecture-halls of the Univer- 
sity—a venerable structure, rendered 
still more impressive by the long array 
of distinguished scholars whose por- 
traits adorn the walls of the senate- 
room. Some seventy papers were pre- 
sented, embracing the entire range of 
the history of  religions—primitive 
cults, the religions of China and Japan, 
the older Semitic religions, Islamism, 
the religions of India and Persia, of the 
Greeks and Romans, of the Celts and 
Teutons, and finally Christianity. 

In the first section, devoted to the 
general and comparative aspects of the 
subject and to questions of method, the 
three most important contributions were 
| by Goblet d’Alviella on the manner in 
| which the historical and comparative 
methods are to complement each other 
in the science of religion; by Prof. A. 
Bertholet of Basel on the Atonement 
|Idea in Religion, and by Prof. D. Titius 
on the origin of the belief in God. 

Count d’Alviella defined the historical 
|}method as a study of the facts of relig- 
ion from the point of view of time, 
|while the comparative method looked 
at them from the point of view of space. 
|In the interpretation of the facts eth- 
‘nography can be of limited service only 
because, more particularly in the case 
of advanced peoples, the social and cul- 
tural conditions are factors that con- 
'stantly vary and bring about divergent 
results. 

Professor Bertholet’s paper was an en- 
deavor to show by means of the concep- 
‘tion of Atonement how we are to pro- 
ceed from a merely analytical presenta- 
‘tion of religious phenomena to a syn- 
thetical view, so as to pave the way for 
'a history of Religion as the goal lying 
|beyond a mere history of religions. The 
Atonement Idea, traced analytically 
'through all religions, may be defined as 
the restoration of a favorable relation- 
iship between man and God. In its earli- 
‘er, more materialistic, phases, the Idea 
assumes, or is at all events compatible 
with the view that the gods are evilly 
disposed or subject to whims, but when 
it becomes religious these qualities are 
transferred from the gods (or from 

jod) to man; and the anger of the 
| Deity involved in the endeavor to bring 
jabout a reconciliation is ascribed to 
‘guilt on the part of man—a guilt con- 
\ceived at first in its physical aspects but 
‘advancing to an ethical point of view. 


Considerable discussion was aroused 
by Professor Titius’s paper on the or!l- 














ever varied its manifestations—has an 


historical background and an historical 


origin, even though we must pass for 
its origin to what we term prehistoric 
conditions. The two chief and oldest 


factors leading to the belief in gods, ac- 
cording to Titius, the 
worship or respect paid to departed 
souls, and the adoration of the great 
forces of nature, but even the belief in 
“high gods” found in Australia, Afri- 
ca, not associated directly with 
powers of nature, must be regarded as 


Professor were 


as 


etc.. 


very old. This belief, however, lead- 
ing eventually to the conception of 
a highest God, must not be plac 


ed at the beginning of a spiritual relig- 
ious development, but represents a re- 
sult of such development in one of its 
early phases. In the course of the dis- 


cussion on this paper, Prof. T. C. Hall 
made the interesting suggestion that 
the attitude of the child towards its 


parents, and more particularly towards 
its mother, must be regarded as a fac 
tor in leading man to a belief in God. 

Mention should also made of the 
suggestive paper of Dr. Th. Preuss 
of Berlin, the religious of 
exogamy, he opposed the ra- 
tionalistic would ascribe 
the prohibition within a 
certain group circum- 
stances. Social and more 
particularly the of incest, 
represent the two factors involved. The 
nearest relations as the members of a 
group were regarded as a magic unity, 
corresponding to the tendency to re- 
gard groups of external objects, such as 
the starry heavens, the clouds, the vari- 
ous forms of fire, an animal or a plant 
species, as a magic unity—of which at 
the same time each specimen repre- 
sents that unity. Applying this idea 
to social relations, we are led by a nat- 
ural process to exogamy; and the in- 
stitution was further reinforced by the 
dread of incestuous relations within the 
group—regarded as a unity—which is so 
very pronounced among primitive peo- 
ples. 


be 

K. 
on basis 
in 
theory 


which 

which 
marriage 
accidental 


of 
to 
conditions, 

abhorrence 


section of the Greek 
first mention 


Passing to the 
and Roman religions, 


should be made of a paper by L. H. 
Farnell of Oxford, the author of the 
well-known work on “Greek Cults in 


Greek States.” Mr. Farnell maintain- 
ed as a general thesis that hero cults 
are not so ancient as has been supposed, 
and that so far from inspiring the epic 
poetry it is the Greek epic 
that gave rise to the cult. He illustrat- 
ed this by taking up the Hercules cult 
which, he by a detailed exam 
ination, rested upon the Homeric poems. 
A valuable paper was read by Dr. K. H. 
E. de Jong of The Hague, on the doc- 
trine of astral bodies in neo-Platonism 
Tracing the theory back to the material 
istic the soul in Greek philoso 
phy which still pr 


of Greece, 


showed 


view of 
evails in the systems 





{ Plato and Aristotle, Dr. de Jong set 
forth the gradual transformation of this 
conception of the soul into an intangi 


ble substance capable of diffusing light 
and heat and variously pictured by ne 

Platonic philosophers, like Plotinus and 
Porphyrius, as formed of the ether o1 
of a substance akin to the sun o1 the 
planetary spheres. It is not, however, till 
the time of Damascius that the soul 

spoken of asan “astroid,” by which was 
meant what we should call an “astral 
body”—belonging to the light substance 
of the heavens which entered th 
body at the time of birth. The popular 
vision of the soul ascending to heaven 
when it. leaves the body is merely an 
other phase of the neo-Platonic concep 
tion. A paper by Prof. W. N. Bates of 
the University of Pennsylvania, dealt 


with A®gean survivals in Greek religion 
as seen in vase-painting. 


Professor Jastrow's paper on Babylon 


ian, Etruscan, and Chinese Divination 
was an attempt to trace the spread of 
divination methods developed in the 
Euphrates Valley to the west and east. 


The general thesis was maintained that 
justified direct 
connections between ancient civilizations 
in what may be termed the 
of culture—in fables, myths, 
and in rites of a_ distinctly 
origin such as are involved 
ors to forecast the future. 
In the Islamic section 
notable papers were by Professor Litt- 
of the University of Strassburg 
and C. H. Becker of the Colonial Insti- 
tute at Hamburg the younger 
Arabists of Germany, who have already 
achieved an _ international reputation. 
Professor Littmann’s contribution was 
an account of the life and exploits of 
Ahmed el-Bedawi, the popular of 
the Mohammedan saints of Egypt, 
whose tomb at Tantar, between Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, has been a great gather 
ing-place for Moslems from all parts of 
Egypt, ever since the death of Ahmed 
about 600 years ago. The usual marvel. 
stories are told that 


we are in seeking for 


lower strata 
folk-lore, 
popular 
in endeav: 


the two most 


mann 


two of 


most 


lous about him: 


he was born with all his teeth, and talk 
ed from the moment of his birth, and 
performed miracles of all kinds. His 


particular function was to recover lost 
property and to release prisoners from 


their captors; and to this day those 
who have incurred losses or who lan- 
guish in prisons appeal to the saint 


The interesting feature of the tales told 
about him in epic form by professional 


story-tellers is the attachment to him 
of myths and legends associated with 
great figures of the past. Even Joseph 
and Jesus contribute to the result 
Professor Becker's paper was on the 
development of the Islamic cult He 
showed how closely in many respects 
the Catholic ritual was followed in the 
Friday service of the mosques, and how 
also, the introduction of the pulpit in 
mosques and the attachment of thé 


minaret 
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or tower to the house or tem 
ple proper were due to Christian influ 
ences, just as the Mohammedan festi 
vals are virtually Christian institu 
tions, transferred and adapted to Islam 
ism The result of this influence was 

o change the mosque from a commun 

clubhouse—originally Mohammed 
own house in Medina—in which 
faithful gathered for all kinds of } 
poses, to a place set aside for worship 
and religious instruction, 

A paper with direct bearings on pre 
ent-day conditions was that of D M 
Hartmann of Berlin, who showed he 
Islamism had been combined in China 
vith Confucianism; and he gave an i: 
teresting account of the spread of 
Islamism throughout the Chinese Em 
pire The Mohammedan theologians 
of China themselves recognize Con 
fucianism as the “garment” of this re 
ligion, of which Islam represents the 
“nourishment.” 

Unusual interest was aroused in 
section devoted to Christianity by 
number of papers that marked a pro 
nounced tendency among New Testa 
ment scholars away from the theory 
that early Christianity was developed 
largely under the influence of the my 
tic cults of Asia Minor. Such eminent 
authorities as Professors von Dob 
schitz of Heidelberg, Clemen of Bonn 
Lincke of Jena, and K. Lake of Leidet 
appeared to be in accord in the vie 
that we must seek for the explana 
tion of the mystic elements in Christian 
ity in movements of Jewish thought 
within Palestine. 

Perhaps the most strikingly original 
paper was that by F.C. Burkitt of Can 
bridge, on the famous passage in Jo 
sephus’s History in which Jesus {| 


spoken of and which has been generally 
regarded as an interpolation by a Chris 
tian who felt offended by Josephus's si! 
lence. Mr. Burkitt put in a strong plea 
for the genuineness of the 
the ground that it is entirely in keep 
ing with the style of Josephus and fits 
it stands; contended 
would have the 
Messiah much 
emphasized 

The 
might 


passage, on 


in well where he 
that a Christian 
reference to Jesus as the 
would 
significance of the crucifixion 
in the passage that 

be regarded as pointing to a Christian 
the “This 


if: we place t 


made 


stronger, and have 
the 
only words 


were those at close 
Christ’; but 
Christ” quotation 
to the taken of Jesus 


by his followers, and not Josephus’s own 


author 
the 
“the 


was 


words in marks 


as a reference view 


opinion, the objection that they could 
not have been penned by a believing 
Jew falls to the ground In the di 

cussion on the paper it was urged 
by Professor von Dobschiitz that the 


interpolation was purposely put in such 


a form as to give the impression that 
it was written by Josephus, to which 
Professor Burkitt replied that, to as 


such a subtle forgery, was virtual 


sume 
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ly to admit that the passage could be 
genuine. 

At. the 
morning, 


closing session on Friday 
September 13, the announce- 
that invitations had 
Heidelberg, Rome, 
to hold the next 
gratifying indication of 
taken in these gatherings 
devoted to the historical 
religions. The ultimate deci- 
left in the hands of the Inter- 
Committee. The indications 
Heidelberg will be chosen, but 
was expressed by many of the 
delegates that it might be possible to 
have the Congress meet at some time in 
the United States, perhaps in combina- 
tion with the International Congress of 
Archeol- 


made 
from 
Francisco 


ment was 


been received 
and San 
( ongress a 
the interest 
of scholars 
study of 
sion Was 
national 
that 


a hope 


are 


Orientalists, the Congress of 
ogists, and the International Congress 
of Anthropologists. 

The scientific meetings passed off 


without a jarring note. Despite the deli- 
cacy of some of the subjects presented, 
the discussions were entirely courteous, 
and the proof was once more furnished 
that it is possible to hold a congress of 
this kind without introducing “ques- 
tions of religious belief,” which the laws 
of the Congress distinctly exclude from 


consideration. M. J., IR. 
NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
George Meredith was once guilty of a 
crime against his art. He permitted one 


of his greatest novels to appear in an in- 


complete and mutilated form. And poetic 
justice has ruled that an appropriate and, 
it may be, eternal punishment should be 
visited upon him It has been his doom 
that thousands of readers should make 
thelr sole acquaintance with him through 
this pitiful, mutilated story “Diana of 


‘ was originally one of those 
And 


the Crossways’ 


“three-deckers” celebrated by Kipling 

it now appears, in authorized editions, a 
substantial book of forty-three full-bodied 
chapters. But many an unwary reader has 
taken home from the bookstall an attenu- 
ated volume whose twenty-six lean chapters 
will searce more than provide an evening's 
entertainment. The story of Diana, tn its 
complete form, leads to the happy mar- 
riage of the adventurous heroine with a 
wealthy railway magnate, the faithful ser 
vant of love marked from the first for the 
happy man But in one flourishing form 
of the novel, the reader is barely assured 
of Diana's recovery from the shock of de 


is to provide for her fu 
out of his own poor fancy And more 
he has been cheated out of full 
chapters from the account of her ca- 
this point; for the twenty-six 
which this fragment consists 
to the first thirty-six chapters 
of the complete novel. Several chapters 
are omitted altogether; and in some cases 
two or more chapters are “telescoped” into 
Thus chapter xx of the short form, 


sertion, and left 
ture 
than that, 
ten 
to 
of 
correspond 


reer up 


chapters 


one 


entitled “A Woman's Revutation,” presents | 


all that ts retained of chapters xxvii, xxvill, 
and xxix 
Whether this form of the novel has cir- 


| the Seaside Library. 
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ica it is possible that it has been more 
widely read than the regular form. For 
it is this form that prevails in the paper- 
cover and other cheap editions which are 
properly described as popular. It is this 
form that appears in the Seaside Library® 
of George Munro, in the Acme Library of 
Rand, McNally & Co., and in the Cornell 
Series of A. L. Burt Co. This last 
(not mentioned in the “Memorial” biblio- 


graphy) is an exact likeness of that in the! 


Acme Library, even to paginationand print- 
er’s errors, save that the poor paper and 
careless inking make it appear much cheap- 
er. In such a form and in such a soil 
the delicate flower of Meredith's genius has 
much the effect of “Bouncing Betty” es- 
caped from the fenced garden and flourish- 
ing weedlike along the New England road- 
side. 

And the question arises, how did she 
make her escape? This is the point at 
which the guilt of Meredith appears. When 


the novel was first printed serially in the | 


Fortnightly Review in 1884, the convenience 
of the publishers dictated that it should be 
cut down sufficiently to be included in the 


numbers from June to December. So Mere- 


dith set to work to cut out whatever could 
first six numbers he | 


sacrificed. In the 
managed to convey the substance of twenty- 
five chapters in eighteen, printing an av- 


be 


erage of three chapters a number. In the 
December number were huddled together 
eight chapters, representine eleven of the 


original number. But eight skimping chap- 
ters were all they could manage in the ulti- 
mate number for 1884, and the remaining 
seven chapters were simply left in the 
air. The early American issues of “Diana” 
were evidently based upon the Fortnightly 
version. The novel prove: a success. The 
plates had a money value. 
sue was printed from them by various pub- 
lishers, according to whatever arrangement 
or want of arrangement proved feasible; 
and the novel is still currently sold in a 
form in which the legend announcing “the 
end” printed at the conclusion of the 
chapter illustrating “the heartlessness of 
women with brains.” This explicit an- 
nouncement of the end is the most grace- 
less thing about the whole performance. 
For, in the Fortnightly version, Meredith 
did make announcement that the end was 
not yet, and did even suggest that the 
present story was a condensation. “Thus,” 
he informs the reader, the erratic 
woman stricken; and those care for 
more of Diana of the Crossways will find 
it In the extended chronicle.” 

The “extended chronicle” was perhaps 
being printed, or was already in print, 
when Meredith wrote these words, for it 
was made public almost at once, early in 
1885. It bore on the title page the mis- 
leading description, ‘considerably enlarged 
from the Fortnightly Review.” Misleading, 
unless I am wrong in my assumption that 
the briefer form is a condensation of the 
more extended original. That my assump- 
tion is correct I shall show in the sequel. 

JoserPH WARREN BEACH. 


is 


“was 
who 





*In the later pocket edition, the Seaside Library 
hes. I am informed, the more extended version. 
The shorter version is that, I presume, of Harper's 
Franklin Square Library, whose ‘‘Diana’’ was pub- 
lished In 1886 ander the same conditions as that of 
The ‘‘Memortal’’ Bibliogra- 
phy also lets one edition in the Globe Library of 


culated in England I cannot say. In Amer-/| Rand, MeNally. 





Issue after is- | 


Correspondence 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS BACK. 


| To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Str: When Chief Justice Marshall 
|evolved for our courts of last resort the 
power to annul legislation as inconsistent 
| with Constitutions, it was recognized by 
courts that the power was one which should 
be used with care. The rule was early 
established, and never in theory has been 
changed, that legislation should be an- 
nulled only when it is plainly in contra- 
vention of the fundamental law, and that 
in construction all doubts should be re- 
solved in favor of the act under consider- 
| ation. 

For many years this wise attitude was 
maintained by the courts. But during the 
last generation a change in actual practice 
came about. Courts became more and more 
|ready to hold laws ipvalid, and to do so 
| by bare majorities. If a court is sharply 
| divided, it can hardly be asserted that the 
|}case against the law is plain, or that all 
| doubts have been resolved in its favor. 

The decisions which were most conspic- 
/uous and caused the greatest protest an- 
| aulled legislation intended to better the 
| condition of laboring men and women as 
to their health and conditions of work, 
|and did so in many cases on the ground 
| of protecting their liberty. The statutes 
| were based on the police power, and upon 
|the Legislature’s theory of public policy. 
| But the courts refused to hold that the 
| police power was broad enough to include 
| these regulatory acts, and in some cases 
leven frankly challenged their policy—the 
function of the legislator, not the judge. 

The protest against the decisions grew 
steadily in depth and breadth, including 
| not only the class immediately affected and 
|social workers, but also constitutional stu- 
|dents. Beginning as mere protest, it has 
|deve‘oped radical plans for reform. But 
| the courts themselves are now swinging 
|back to their earlier and sounder princi- 
| ples, one of the best examples being a re- 
jcent decision of the Supreme Court of 
| Washington in upholding an eight-hour law 
| for women. 

Speaking of police power, the court says: 

Circumstances and occasons calling for its 
exercise have multiplied with marvellous 
rapidity in recent years, by reason of the 
| well-recognized fact that modern social and 
economic conditions have called into exist- 
ence agencies previously unknown, many of 
which so vitally affect the health and physi- 
jeal condition of laborers, and especially 
|female laborers, that legislation of the 
|character here involved has been sustained 
|with greater liberality than was formerly 
evinced under less exacting conditions. 

On the public policy phase of the law it 
declares: 

We have before us then the question 
whether in this particular act the Legisla- 
ture has so far exceeded the necessary and 
reasonable exercise of the police power in 
fixing the maximum daily labor at eight 
hours, as to render the act invalid. Any 
legislative enactment must be regarded as 
valid unless it unquestionably and palpably 
violates some right secured by fundamental 
law. All doubts as to its vaHdity must be 
resolved in favor of the statute. Courts 
are not concerned with questions of propri- 
ety, advisability, or wisdom of any statute. 
Those questions are for the exclusive con- 
sideration of the Legislature. Legislative 
functions are not to be usurped by the 


| 


| 
| 
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courts. After we have given the statute a 
careful consideration in all of its bearings, 
if we are not clearly convinced that it is 
unconstitutional we should resolve all doubts 
in its favor and sustain it. 

This is in noteworthy contrast to the reas- 
oning of the long line of decisions annulling 
social legislation as contrary to liberty of 
contract. It would have been better for 
the courts and better for the country if the 
reasoning of the Washington court had been 
applied to constitutional interpretation a 
quarter of a century ago. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of Il- 
linois approving the extension of the ten- 
hour law for women is welcome evidence of 
the new willingness of courts of review to 
uphold well-considered social legislation as 
valid exercise of police power. 

J. H. ROCKWELL. 

Springfield, Ill., September 25. 





A CENTRAL PARLIAMENT FOR EU- 
ROPE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Speaking at Dundee, Scotland, Mr. 
Churchill (English First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty) has advocated an American sys- 
tem of government for England, with four 
separate parliaments for that small coun- 
try. If we add the parliaments for Ireland, 
Scotland, ‘and Wales, which we presume 
are also parts of Mr. Churchill's scheme, 
we have a total of seven parliaments for 
Great Britain. This is laughable. Mr. 
Churchill (although half American) does 
not appear to have informed himself with 
regard to the United States. He does not} 
seem even to realize that virtually every 
individual State in the Union is as large as 
a European kingdom. 

If Mr. Churchill really proposes to copy 
accurately the government of the United 
States, he should advocate, not seven sep- 
arate parliaments for Great Britain, but 
one Central Parliament for the whole of 
Europe. In such a confederation of Eu- 
rope, each country would, of course, retain 
its own individual parliament, while send- 
ing representatives to the Central Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

BERTRAND SHADWELL. 

Chicago, Il., Septembet 24. 





COLLEGE ATHLETICS IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The following clipping from the is- 
sue of the Spokesman-Review, of Spokane, 
Wash., of September 12, will furnish some 
proof of the low level upon which inter- 
collegiate athletics are conducted in the 
Pacific Northwest: 


When Bill Hayward, the veteran coach 
of the University of Oregon, left Monday! 
for Eugene he took with him Cook and 
Fred Purdy, Ceur d’Alene High School foot- 
ball stars. There probably never was a) 
better all-round High School athlete de- 
veloped in the Inland Empire than Coox 
His bulk and speed combine to make him 
an ideal backfield man who would be a 
welcome addition to any college in the 
Northwest. | 

The wily Hayward was in Spokane an‘ 
Ceur d'Alene for a week before he final- 
ly persuaded the two stars to attend Ore- | 
gon, and once he had them in the notion 
he packed their trunks and hurried them | 
off to Eugene before they had a chance) 
to change their minds. 


of Ceur d'Alene, Idaho, is more than six 
hundred miles away from Eugene, Ore., 
the seat of the University of Oregon. The 
“wily” Mr. Hayward, therefore, made a trip 
of above twelve hundred miles to procure 
the two young football “stars” to add to 
the Oregon constellation. One wonders what 
the president of the State University of 
Oregon thinks of this, and how it is re- 
garded by the faculty and alumni and un- 
dergraduates. If the action is approved 
it would be interesting and perhaps instruc- 


| tive to learn the grounds upon which the 


approbation is based If, on the other 
hand, the action is disapproved what wil! 
be done about it? Are they going to al 
low those two boys to stay at their insti- 
tution under the conditions upon which thev 
were brought there? Are they going to 
permit the “wily” trainer to stay thers 
and continue his notorious career (for this 
is by no means his first offence of the 
kind) in the moral debauching of youth? 
ONLOOKER. 
Moscow, Idaho, September 15 


PRESIDENTIAL EXPERIENCE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: We still hear often the assertion 
that Woodrow Wilson is inexperienced in 
public life. The same statement has been 
made of some of our greatest Presidents 
before their election. As James Russell 
Lowell pointed out in 1860, Lincoln “has 
proved both his ability and his integrity: 
he has had experience enough in public 
affairs to make him a statesman, and not 
enough to make him a politician. That he 
has not had more wil! be no objection to 
him in the eye of those who have seen 
the Administration of the experienced pub- 
lic functionary whose term of office is just 
drawing to a close.”—(Lowell, “The Elec- 
tion in November,” in his “Political Es- 
says,” p. 43.) 

Hinsdale, Ill., September 24 





GENTLEMEN AT THE WICKET 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The members of the cricket team 
which is representing Philadelphia against 
the Australian team, now in this country, 
have modestly styled themselves “the Gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia.” Why not extend 
this valuable idea, and cal! a girls’ basket- 
ball team “the Well-Bred Girls of Bryn 
Mawr,” or a men’s football eleven, “the 
Polished Sons of Penn”? Or is it cricket 
alone which is essentially a “gentleman's” 
game? What was it that Kipling said about 
“the flannelled youths (7) at the wicket’? 


|One seems to remember that his opinion 


of the British national game in its effect 
on fighting ability was not high 
Harry T. BAKER, 


Philadelphia, September 27 





| SHOULD OUR MILITIA SERVICE BE 


MADE COMPULSORY? 


To THE EptTror or THE NATION: 

Sir: The recent participation of the Ger- 
man Emperor in the Swiss army man- 
m@uvres and the generous tribute paid by 
him to the effectiveness of the Swiss mili- 
tia organization have revived European 


It should be understood that the town/| interest in a system of national defence Andrew Jackson, because no character 
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which, while in no way tending towards the 
formation of a military class, has proved 
its usefulness as a means of training all 
classes of citizens in manly devotion to 
the common weal. There can be no doubt 
that the Swiss people, peaceful and un 
aggressive as they are, look upon their 
compulsory militia service as the chief 
strument of the maintenance of genuir 
democracy and are as proud of it as of 
any other national institution 

The American militia has the same al: 
and a similar organization as the Swiss 
militia. But it loses its highest useful 
ness by not being compulsory Far from 
being a common ground for all classes of 
citizens in public service, it has come to 
be restricted to a certain class of peopl 
particularly inclined towards this sort of 
sport By large masses of the working 
people it is looked upon with unfeigned 
hostility, as a bodyguard of the rich and 
as a menace to labor organizations 

Is it not in the interest of democracy 
to consider whether the State has not a 
right to demand of each of its citizens such 
a modicum of military service as the few 
weeks annually of a militia encampment 


9 


imply? Would not compulsory militia ser- 
vice help to reduce the bitterness of class 
feeling from which we are suffering? Would 
it not most likely prove to be the best 
means for introducing the immigrant from 
Europe into the spirit and the tasks of 
American citizenship? Would it not sup- 
ply a most valuable element of education 
to our youth, especially in our large cities 
which neither baseball nor vocational 
training has been able to supply: the sense 
of comradeship of high and low in a great 
common cause? And is there any real rea- 
son why some individual State, such as 
New York or Massachusetts, sheuld noi 
make a beginning with this experiment? 
KUNO FRANCKE 


Harvard University, September 23 


Literature 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


The Life of Andrew Jackson. By John 
Spencer Bassett, Professor of History 
in Smith College. 2 vols. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $5 net. 


Since Parton published his entertain- 
ing, and in many respects indispensa 
ble, “Life of Jackson,” no one has at 
tempted any very comprehensive biog- 
raphy. Professor Sumner’s volume in 
the American Statesman series, excel- 
lent in many ways, is not comprehen- 
sive, and is perhaps after all history 
rather than biography. In any case, the 
wealth of new material which has been 
made accessible in the last decade amply 
justifies the design of Professor Bassett 
to correct the false impressions left by 
Parton and “to write a more intimate 
and complete biography” than any one 
lelse has attempted. 


| 


Perhaps no character in American 
history is so well suited to be the sub- 
ject of a great historical biography as 








ever | 1 at o1 so completely 
dentified th a great movement and 
nt ly a personal embodiment of 
Without Washington the Revolu 
ild probably have failed, but 
on typical of the revo- 
| t than is Samuel Adams. 
his fame to certain unl- 
il q nd and heart, and 
i biography of the man 
t ling ore and better than 
of | time But Jackson 
ncarnation of the spirit of 
I r democracy which, through 
growing influence of the Middle 
West, and at the critical moment under 
lead hip, so profoundly transform 
d our public life in the second quarter 
tl nineteenth century By inherit 
and environment he was the child 
he ontiet In him both the quali 
and the defects of the frontiersman 
vecentuated: the self-reliance and 
violence, the frank honesty and the 
narrow-minded suspiciousness, the 
plendid idealism informing material 
nd practical interests, the unconscious 
» neialism of intellect united with 
i instinctive insight which often gave 
ght solutions by wrong methods—such 
is the frontiersman. Such, also, was 
kson, and he was little else besides 
ence it is that the life of Jackson may 
niently be made the centre of the 
tory of the period which saw the first 
rzent movement of the West against 
the East, against “aristocracy,” against 
the money power and an official class 
control of the Government In fact, 
ipart from the historical setting, Jack 
falls to the level of an eccentric per 
onality, less interesting than John Ran 
dolph; but observed against the back 
ground of his times, he is seen to be, 
ith Franklin and Lincoln, one of the 
great representative Americans 

Professor Bassett seems to have con 
ed Jackson in some such was He 
aimed, he says, “to give the story 
ts legitimate setting in the general his- 
ry of the country”; to show “in the 
iithful story of his life the exact trace 
left in the national history.” Not an 

, tusk, as the author is well aware 
ha wccordingly fortified himself by 
haustive study of the sources, bot! 
wnuseript and printed. His knowledge 
prehensive and minutely accur 

He has lived with his subject, one 

‘ 1 infer fo many years o that 
t | } to i dor not strike one 

| ne been mechanically tran 

d from a yatematically arranged 

of And yet one laya down the 

} ] i learer conception of the 

n Jacl n, ft be ure, and more in 
d in the detailed knowledge of 

f f hich he was the central 

’ but ondering a little why, af 
‘ i! Jackson bulks so large In our 
1 without any very distinct 

dea of those profound social forces 
which were transforming the America 
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America of Polk and Harrison. 

If we seek an explanation of this, it 
will be found partly in the fact that Pro- 
fe Jassett has had in mind, not only 
the legitimate in the general 
of the country,” but also 


vhat may be called the personal setting 


ssor 
setting 


history 


in the more immediate surroundings of 


Jackson—the individuals whom he met 
day by day, the events that were the 
occasion of his particular actions. “I 


have sought, also,” he says, “to present 
a true picture of the political manipula- 
tions which surrounded him and in 
which he was an important factor.” 
Now, in this Professor Bassett has 
achieved his principal success. He has 


more talent for the exposition of detail 
than for the effective grouping of de- 
tail. The result when we 
have to do with the military activity of 


excellent 


is 


Jackson; less excellent, but still valua- 
ble in its way, when it is a matter of 
his career in national politics. All the 


personal intrigues that accompanied the 
campaigns of 1824 and 1825 are exposed 
with great explicitness. A detailed nar- 
rative of particular facts enables us to 
follow in the formation of 
Jackson's first Cabinet. 
interests concerned, the conferences, the 
letters written and received, the master- 
ly reticences of Van Buren—all the 
tangled skein of the intrigue, the “po- 
litical manipulation,” which isolated 
Calhoun is picked out with great skill. 
And so with the Maysville veto, the nul- 
lification business, and the destruction 
of the bank. It is true that from all 
this detail the figure of Jackson emerges 
clear and distinct, but relatively a little 
opertopping, with something of the air 
of a lion walking among jackals. 
Certainly all this detail is worth hav- 
ing. And no would wish the “po- 
litical manipulation” glossed over. But 
it ought be subordinated, 
introduced in such a way as to bring 
into relief rather than obscure the 
more general and important aspects of 


every step 


The personal 


one 


somehow to 


to 


the situation. 
trigue that accompanied the formation 
of Jackson's Cabinet, but we wish to 
see a little more clearly the general sig- 
nificance for American history of such 


! , : ; 1 
of Washington and Jefferson into the 


|Given the 





CURRENT FICTION. 
(TWO WESTERN TALES.] 
The Black Pearl. By Mrs. Wilson Wood- 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


row. 


Friar Tuck: Being the Chronicles of the 
Reverend John Carmichael, of Wyom- 
ing, U. 8. A., as set forth and em- 
bellished by his Friend and Admirer, 
Happy Hawkins, and here recorded by 
Robert Alexander Wason. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


Desert and cafion and mountain, min- 
er and outlaw and sheriff's posse, are 
among the familiar properties of this 
far-Western romance. We have almost 
ceased to look for freshness in their 
handling, and certainly Mrs. Woodrow 
has done no wonders with them. Still, 
there is a sort of zest about her narra- 
tive which distinguishes it from the or- 
dinary manufactured article. When the 
outlaw is trapped by the sheriff, he does 
not escape by rule; and even the ava- 


lanche which descends upon the hero 
and the heroine in the last scene but 
one is composed of firmer materials 


than rock-pasteboard and snow-paper, 
and dodges them after a recipe of its 
own. 

The Black Pearl herself is a not al- 
together “convincing” person. She 
an immediate product of the desert, but 
her parents have both been “show peo- 
ple,” and her mother has trained her 
for a dancer from childhood. When the 
story begins, she has already won suc- 
cess on a minor circuit, and her path 
lies straight towards world-wide fame. 
But the desert calls her, and she has to 
escape to it now and then, at the ex- 
pense of contracts and future prospects. 
On the occasion of one of these profes- 
sional backslidings, a manager follows 
her, falls in love with her, and present- 
ly makes her a double proposal of a 
not unfamiliar kind. Hence the action. 
Pearl's father, a semi-crim- 
inal Spaniard; her desert lover, a mas- 


is 


'terful but chivalrous Westerner of the 


We need to know the in-! 


|drama plainly 


a Cabinet being formed at all. The man-| 


of destroying the bank is less im- 
portant than the general conditions 
which made possible its destruction in 
Professor Bassett 
per- 
lose 
the 


ner 


ruthless a manner 
has so emphasized the 
setting of Jackson that 

sight of the “legitimate setting 
zeneral history of the country.” 


et) 

immediate 

we 
in 


sonal 


However, the masterpieces of histori- 
biography are soon numbered. To 
that Professor Bassett has not 
one is not to say that he has 
given us an excellent life of Jack- 
son, the best one there is, one that will 
long be useful to all students of Amer- 
history. 


cal 
regret 

written 
not 


ican 


type of Mr. Wister’s Virginian; a witty 
and accomplished outlaw, “Crop-eared 
José” (a little after Bret Harte); and the 
inevitable sheriff—and you have melo- 
in sight. The discon- 
certing fact is that a third man is in- 
troduced rather late in the action who 
turns out to be the real hero, shares 


‘the avalanche scene with the Pearl, and 


wins that somewhat doubtful prize from 
al} comers. Two broad comedy figures, 
the manly Mrs. Nitschkan and the ro- 
mantic Mrs. Thomas, with their con- 
trast of make-up and their always amus- 
ing lines, are the most original persons 
on this stage. 

The new reminiscences by Mr. Happy 
Hawkins have lost nothing in cheer and 
gained nothing in consecutiveness. But 
his creator gives warning that this is a 
story told as stories are told—in the 
open by a campfire, or in a log cabin of 
a winter night—by the Happy Haw- 
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kinses of real life. “This is 
proper way to tell a story. A story 
should travel in an air-line and not stop 
at smaller stations, while Happy prefers 
to take his bed along on a spare horse 
and camp out wherever the mood 
strikes him.” The inference seems to 
be that this is a method of story-telling 
not hitherto employed in print—as if 
Cervantes had not used it, and Field 
ing, and Sterne, and Thackeray, and 
twenty novelists of the present hour. 
But if it is not a fresh method, it is al- 
ways a good one. The only requisite 
is a central thread of plot, however 
tenuous, from which to digress. If it 
were not for the figure of “Friar Tuck,” 
this book would be simply a string of 
more or less amusing anecdotes and re- 
fiections, and would have small chance 
with the novel-reading public. 

Friar Tuck himself is by no means a 
novel figure. We have met him or his 
kin frequently in recent fiction. He is 
the roving, genial, muscular young par- 
son (with a sad past), who, falling from 
the blue into some backwoods neighbor- 
hood, thrashes all the local bullies to 
begin with, and saves their souls to end 
with. The contrast between cowboy and 
“sky pilot” is always piquant, though 
almost a matter of convention by now. 
“Friar Tuck” comports himself well in 
the réle, and is suitably rewarded. The 
adventures shared by Happy, the Friar, 
and Horace Walpole Bradford (reform- 
ed tenderfoot) are sufficiently fantastic; 
but it is generally understood that there 
is no such thing as probability in the 
West of fiction. For Happy’s anecdotes 
the reader needs a_ strong stomach: 
many of them are brutal, and some of 
them are filthy. 


Marie. By H. Rider Haggard. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
To the middle-aged reader whose 


youth rejoiced in “She” and “King Solo- 
mon’s Mines,” this story offers an un- 
common sensation. It is almost as if 
Jules Verne, or Capt. Mayne Reid, or 
what other among our boyish idols, had 
returned to life on the title-page of a 
current novel. There is a touch of the 
uncanny about it. The hero of this nar- 
rative is none other than our ancient 
crony, Allan Quatermain. He himself 
tells the story in an old familiar voice, 
the voice of the conquering hero who 
prides himself on being a modest man. 
He recalls here an episode of his first 
youth. The action takes place in the 
Cape Colony of the thirties, when the 
first strong clash came between the Eng- 
lish and the Boers. “Of this blood- 
stained time,” says the author in his 
Dedication to Sir Henry Bulwer, “I have 
tried to tell; of the Great Trek and its 
tragedies, such as the massacring of the 
true-hearted Retief and his companions 
at the hands of the Zulu king, Din- 
gaan.” There does, indeed, seem to be 
more foundation in fact than is strictly 


not the | 





desirable in a romance, but it goes with- 
out saying that Sir Rider is as little 
hampered by his data as one could well 
be. The elements of mystery and magic 
which belonged to “She” 
omon'’s Mines” are 
but the incidents 
improbable as the most exacting urchin 
could desire. Young crowning 
feat, perhaps, is the killing of two fal 
cons at one shot, in order to even up a 
shooting-match with a rival in love and 
war: 


and “King Sol 
regrettably 
are 


absent; 
fantastically 


as 


Allan's 


I saw that the larger hen falcon was 
about to cross directly over tl ircle of 
its mate, there being perhaps a distance of 
ten vards between them I 1 iged 


for a second my mind was a kind of cal 


culating machine—the differer ares and 
speeds of the birds must be allowed for, and 
the 


with something like a prayer upon my 


t 


lowest was ninety yards aways Then 


I pressed while every eye stared upwards 


Where There's a Will. By Mary Roberts 


Rinehart. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer 
rill Co. 
The will in this case is a document, 


by which the proprietor of a medicinal 
spring and sanatorium leaves the prop 
erty to his son, with the proviso that if 
said son does not operate the institution 
successfully for the first month, it shal! 
be sold to a certain purchaser and made 
into an ordinary summer hotel. There 
are two heroines: the girl who dispenses 
the medicinal water (and, incidentally, 
makes the spring medicinal by the prop- 
addition of drugs) a guest, the 
daughter of a Senator, who is engaged 


eI and 


to a foreign prince. There are two he- 
roes: a stalwart young fellow who 
personates the absent inheriting son, 


conducts the sanatorium, and falls in 
leve with the Senator's daughter, and a 
red-headed doctor who falls in love with 
the Hebe of the spring. The complica- 
that ensue are ingeniously 
tangled and untangled as in any of the 
detective stories which Mrs 
Rinehart a unique place in that delecta 
ble field of fiction. The fun 
furious. The author has caught up the 
mantle of Frank R. Stockton, and needs 
only a surer knowledge of the English 
language to come very close to that mas- 
ter of amusement. 


tions as 
have given 


is fast and 


Who? By Elizabeth Kent. New York 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
A British soldier, landing at New 


haven and taking the train to London, 
finds himself alone compartment 
vith a fair and fainting young woman 
To protect her from police officers who 
search the train for a charged 
with murder, he declares her his wife, 
and under this title takes her to a pri- 
vate hospital in London. The murdered 
person turns out to be his cousin, Lord 
Wilmersley, to whose estate he thus be- 
comes heir. Lady Wilmersley, the sup- 
posed murderer, has disappeared. Is 


in a 


woman 
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the hero’s protégée the micsing person, 
or is she not? Here is a pretty problem 
for a detective story, but, unfortunately 
the detectives are left quite in the back 
ground of the plot, in such a that 
the reader is deprived of the exciting 


way 
in 
terest of the chase 


The Secret of 
Adams 
Co 
The 

tO Say, is 

‘ red 
ast, 


Ry 8S. H 
Bobbs-Merrill 


Lonesome Co 
Indianapolis: 
“secret,” it is scarcely ne 
the identity 


lonely 


cessary 
body discov 
the Maine 
bearing evident marks 
The detective is 


ofa 


in a spot on 


and of a 


Violent death a scien- 


tific gentleman who alternates between 
periods of intense activity and of appar 
after the manner of all le 
sons of Sherlock Holmes An 
the plot, and a 
Boston, and a 
of folk 


is up to the aver 


ent inertia, 
g£itimate 
in 
of 
group 


artist is involved 


mystic star-gazer 
rather original 
Altogether, the 
in 


country 
yarn 
and interest 


age cleverness 


THE PHILIPPINES 

The 
pines, 
New 
net. 


American Occupation of the 
IS98-1912. By James H 
York: G. P 


Philip 
Blount 
Putnam's Sons. $4 
Blount has 
Philippine Islands; two years as an 
officer in the volunteer army, and four 


Judge 
tre 


spent six years in 


years as district judge under the civil 
government established there by Presi- 
dent Taft. He the Philip 
pine situation, therefore, much more in- 
timately than a 
know it: his judge 
brought him into relations with 
the Filipinos on the one hand, and with 
the Government on the other; while hi 
connection with both the army and the 
civil régime should enable him to judg: 
impartially the the 
ivil and military authorities fesides, 


must know 


mere resident would 


experience as a 


direct 


disputes between 


he has apparently examined carefully 
all the official documents necessary to 
an understanding of the policy of the 
United States Government, and he has 
doubtless read most of the controversial 
literature on the subject. Naturally 
Judge Blount has his prejudices, like 
any one else; but he writes from ex 
perience and excellent first-hand knowl 
edge, and he writes with an honest pur 
nose 

From first to last, the Philippine bu 
iness has been managed for the people 
by the Government The public has 


been allowed to know, not what happen 
ed 
have been 


but what, if it had happened, would 


to the credit of the party in 


heen to 


PABY 


the 


manage 
Philip 
new 


has 
1898, 
first 

people 


power It 
this. In 


pines wa 


word 


the 


when 
printed in 
pers, this country had 
ever heard We had heard of 
the Philippians, but never of the Phil 
To show the thing shaped like 
backed like a the 


apa 
in 
it before 


few 


ippines. 


a camel or weasel, 
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Government had only to suggest one or 
the other. Informed that the Filipinos 
were halfsavage people somewhere in 
the Pacific, crushed for centuries under 
Spanish misrule which the United States 
had decided to bring to an end for hu- 


manity’s sake, we were ready to be- 
lieve it. We were told that the Fili- 
pinos, with the exception of a small 
minority of malcontents, desired no- 


thing better than to be governed by the 


United States. It seemed more than 
likely. The malcontents, of course, had 
to be suppressed; which would be eas- 


was done forthwith; 
ind a government was establish- 
ed which transformed an oppressed race 


ily done: which 


civil 


into a happy and contented people—we 
ere told all this, and we believed it. 
We believed it because we have never 
really cared whether the Filipinos were 
oppressed or not: what has touched us 
: the belief that the United States must 
always be doing something heroic and 
as an example to the nations 
Europe 
The truth has, of course, leaked out 
time, but not in time to do much 
The truth, as Judge Blount sees 
somewhat as follows: After the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet, the 
United States sought out Aguinaldo and 
made “a gentleman's agreement” with 
him that if the Filipinos would get up 
an insurrection on their own account and 
help us drive Spain out of the islands, 
we would not stand in the way after- 
wards if they wished to establish an in- 
dependent government. The Filipinos, 
under the lead of Aguinaldo, thereupon 
organized, not only an insurrection, but | 
an efficient government and army, made 
themselves masters of the most impor- 
tant islands, and gave us much-needed 
assistance in taking Manila city. But 
long before this happy event the Unit- 
ed States Government changed its 
mind; it decided that it would be a 
good thing, both for the increase of trade 
and for the reputation of the republic, 
te take and hold the Philippines. Now 
it seemed hardly worth while to inform 
Aguinaldo of this change of intention, 
for it was quite certain that he would 
not fight to overthrow Spanish rule in 
the Islands In order to set up the rule 
of the United States instead. Since we 
to take the Philippines any- 
way, it would simplify matters to let} 
the Filipinos help us do it. This plan | 
was adopted, and Gens. Anderson and | 
Merritt were so instructed. When we! 
had at last succeeded, with the ald of| 
Aguinaldo, tn getting rid of Spain, Pres- | 
ident McKinley informed the Filipinos 
that Independence in their language 
meant the same thing as benevolent as- | 
similation in ours. Unfortunately, they) 
had never thought of it in that way; 
and it required 120,000 troops, six years 
of fighting, and $300,000,000 to assim-| 
llate the Filipinos benevolently; and to 
this day they remain assimilated only 
because we maintain in the islands a| 


splendid 


f 
ot 


in 
goood 


it, is 


intended 


}stant apology for 


| 
government that is despotic in fact, 


however “essentially popular in form.” 

Why have we done all this? Is ita 
debt we owe the cause of humanity? We 
give the Filipinos stable government 
and good schools; but they prefer to 
govern themselves, and Judge Blount 
thinks they could do it very well; while 
if they really wish to be educated, they 
could find the way. But perhaps we 
have developed their economic re- 
sources? It seems not. The sugar and 
tobacco industries are less flourishing 
than they were under Spanish rule, and 
the hemp market is controlled by the 
International Harvester Trust of Amer- 
ica. At least, the Philippines are nec- 
essary to the United States for military 
purposes? Competent judges say they 
are worthless. Can it be, then, that we 
have raised an army of 120,000 troops 
and spent $300,000,000 in order to in- 
crease the profits of the Tobacco Trust, 
the Sugar Trust, and the International 
Harvester Trust? Judge Blount’s ac- 
count of it would lead one to think so. 

Under the circumstances, the govern- 
ment of the Philippines must inevitably 
be a difficult business. But behind all 
the temporary conditions which make 
it difficult now, Judge Blount thinks he 
sees a fundamental obstacle which must 
remain so long as our form of govern- 
ment is what it professes to be: 


“The weakness of the American colonial 
system,” he says, “has always lain in the 
fundamental unfitness of republican gov- 
ernmental machinery for boldly advocating 
and honestly enforcing doctrines which 
deny frankly that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. Thus it is that to get 
home support for the policy, the supreme 
the colonial government is con- 
its own existence, and 
constant effort to show that the subject 
people do not really want freedom to pur- 
sue happiness in their own way as badly as 
their orators say they do.” 


need of 


This is certainly a very old-fashioned 
doctrine, but perhaps there is something 
in it after all. 


Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testa- 
ment, Translated and edited by Rob- 
ert William Rogers, Professor in Drew 
Theological Seminary. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. $4.50 net. 


English and other translations of 
cuneiform texts are scattered through 
many books, and are not always accessi- 
ble to non-specialists; and particularly, 
those whose object is comparison be- 
tween the cuneiform records and the 
Bible do not find the material ready at 
hand in trustworthy form. Though much 
useful matter for this purpose is to be 
found in works like Schrader's “Keilin- 
schriften und das Alte Testament,” Har- 
per’s “Assyrian and Babylonian Litera 


ture,” and Winckler’s “Keilinschrift- 


liches Textbuch zum Alten Testament,” 
there has been up to this time no book 
¥ ‘ 


‘that supplies just the requisite illustra- 
tive documents, and this is what Profes- 
sor Rogers has undertaken to do. 

The parts of the Old Testament on which 
light may be got from Babylonian and 
Assyrian sources are the early chapters 
|of Genesis, occasional allusions else- 
where to myths, the pre-Israelite histors 
/of Palestine, Israelite history and chron- 
ology from the ninth century to the cap- 
ture of Babylon by Cyrus, religious ideas 
and usages, and ethical and legal codes. 
The material of the present volume, fol- 
lowing this order in a general way, is 
arranged under the heads: Mythological 
Texts (creation, Adapa, the Gilgamesh 
epic, Ishtar’s descent to Hades, legend 
of Sargon of Agade); Hymns and Pray- 
ers; Liturgical and Doctrinal Texts; 
Chronological Materials; Historica? 
Texts; Legal Texts (including the Code 
of Hammurabi). The texts are not at- 
tached to Biblical passages, and there is 
no attempt at comparison; this is left 
|to the reader. In connection with each 
text its history is given—its first modern 
/publication, and the principal works 
\that deal with it; and the original is 
added (in transcription) so as to enable 
|the student to control the translation, 
‘and also to encourage him to examine it 
in an independent way. There are a 
|\few brief explanatory and introductory 
remarks, a list of works quoted or men- 
tioned, a map of the Assyrian, Babylon- 
|ian, and Persian empires, many illus- 
trations, and an index. The volume is 
thus an excellent manual for the study 
of the material treated. It contains the 
most recently discovered texts, and the 
latest suggestion for emendations and 
|translations; and, the author believes, 
‘“the largest body of cuneiform litera- 
_ ture yet assembled in any language for 
| the illustration of the Old Testament.” 
| Professor Rogers has done his work 
‘carefully and well. It is impossible here 
|to attempt an examination of all points 
of interest in the wide field covered by 
this volume; but two or three of the au- 
_thor’s historical interpretations may be 
/mentioned. Semitic influence on Egyp- 
‘tian thought in the fifteenth and four- 
‘teenth centuries np. c., has been unduly 
'emphasized by some recent writers, but, 
| whatever its nature, it cannot be regard- 
‘ed as a determining influence in the re- 
'ligious revolution effected by Amenophis 
‘IV (about the year 1400). The king’s 
\santeatios worship of the sun was Vir- 
tually monotheism, and, as far as our 
knowledge goes, no Semitic people of 
that period had a cult approaching 
monolatry; nor is there good ground for 
supposing that his mother or his wife 
imported monotheistic conceptions into 
Egypt. Along with them, however, Pro- 
fessor Rogers mentions “philosophizing 
priests” as factors in the new movement. 
This is a suggestion in the right direc- 
tion; the Egyptian literature of the time 
exhibits the tendency of priests and 
poets to concentrate worship at a par- 
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ticular moment on the deity prominent | 


in the writer’s mind at the moment, and 
the king, who seems to have been a re- 
ligious genius, grasped the essence of 
this tendency, saw that one supreme god 
was sufficient, and chose as the embodi- 
ment of divine rulership the deity who 
was worshipped all over the land. Some 
such hypothesis as this seems to be the 
only one that fits the facts. A related 
point of interest occurs in the section 
on the pantheon. The author gives ex- 
amples of the identification of deities— 
that is, a great god is credited with the 
functions of certain minor gods. But, in 
a late Babylonian text it appears that 
some of the greater gods are identified 
with Marduk, and this representation 
Professor Rogers calls “pantheism” (p. 
191). If, however, the text is purely 
Semitic, there can hardly be any ques- 
tion of pantheism, a conception alien to 
Semitic religion and never reached by a 
Semitic people out of its own resources 
merely. We have here simply a glori- 
fication of the chief god of Babylon by 
making him the real source of the pow- 
ers of Sin, Shamash, and other deities 


—he has absorbed their functions. Such | 


absorption may be a step towards mono- 
theism, as it was in the case of the 
Jews, who gradually made over to Ya- 
hweh the powers and functions of the 
foreign deities with whose cults they 
came into contact. One geographical re-| 
mark may be added. In the inscription | 


describing Tiglathpileser’s campaign in| 


Western Asia the term “Musri” supplied | 
in line 226 cannot mean Egypt, but, from | 
the connection, must designate a district | 
in Northern Arabia. 








Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of | 


London. By A. St. John Adcock. II- 


dons it for a country home, 
‘ten than not that expressed by Lamb, 
when, from the wilderness of Enfield, he 
cries: “I would live in London shirtless, 
bookless.” 

The literary and artist 
London are everywhere 
streets of Soho, where 
earliest of those strange to the 
impeccable clubland of Pall Mall, where 
stately, genial Thackeray passed most of 
his waking hours; from riverside Chel- 
sea, with its memories of Turner, Car- 
lyle, Whistler, to the middk 
spectability of South Kensington and the 


of 
mean 
the 


shrines 
from the 
Blake 


Visions, 


saw 


“class re 


respectable bohemianism of St. John's 
Wood. Most of these literary shrines 
are inconspicuous, commonplace dwell 


ings that one may pass without so much 
as a glance, and it needs no inconsid- 
erable amount of historic imagination 
to invest them with the radiance that 
should properly cling around the former 
habitation of genius. Mr. Adcock, how- 
ever, not only possesses that imagina- 
tion himself, but he has the gift of im- 
parting it to his readers. In his 
preface the author modestly declares 
that what he has written is to be taken 
merely “as the complement of my broth- 
er’s drawings”; but while the drawings 
| referred to, seventy-four in number, de- 
jserve nothing but praise for their deli- 
jeate pencilling, we must protest against 
the author’s depreciation of his own 
contribution to the whole. 

Mr. Adcock’s manner is that of the 
‘genial raconteur rather than of the es- 
\sayist or of the historian. Consequent- 
ily, and very happily, even if, as his pref- 
‘ace would hint, he feels himself under | 
|some sort of obligation to be impartial, 
his natural predilections, his likes, his 
| dislikes, and his prejudices at times 


lustrated by Frederick Adcock. New carry him away with them, with the re- 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 


sult that, in revealing the characters of 


London, all in all, is for the man|Whom he writes, he reveals also him- 


whose interest is in letters, the most | 


self. Towards Johnson his attitude, as 


fascinating city in the world. That the was that of the great Doctor's contem- 


capital is less expressive of England | 
than, for instance, Paris is of France, is} 

a truism with which every one is fa-| 
soheee but it does not apply to the lit-, 
erary associations of the island. 
case of these, with very few exceptions, 
London is England. There are other 


In the | favorite, and the chapter devoted 


| 


|poraries, is one of respect; Goldsmith 
|he loves, and loving him, is almost petu- 
jlantly angry with Boswell, to whom he 
lis not a little unjust. Blake is another 
to 
that odd genius is among the best in the 
book. Lamb, of course, holds a large 


shrines scattered through the land to place in his affections, and so does poor, 


which the cultured tourist makes rever- 
ent pilgrimage—Stratford-on-Avon, the| 
Lake district, even Johnson's native 


brave, pathetic Hood. Reading of the 
last-named, your reviewer was conscious 


of hastening over the lines to make cer 


Lichfield—but ninety-nine times out of | tain that the oft-repeated story of the 


a hundred London holds for us as in-|mustard plaster had justice done to it. 


timate associations with the great 
vincial places which, by reason of birth 


or of residence, have since been pecu- 


liarly identified with them. The Mecca) 
of every literary Englishman, great or | 
small, is London; and sooner or later | 
he drifts there, to the centre of things |is skilfully concealed, yet it is obvious | 
And|that the compilation of such a volume | 
thereafter his feeling towards the great|must have involved a vast amount of | ang ¢ ompetitors of the Pilgrims,” 


and the society of his fellows. 


city, particularly if he unwisely aban- 





\It had; 
| , 
names of literature as any of the pro- | tive of the peculiar charm of the book: | 
|which is, in great part, a re-telling of 


|\some of the best stories in the English 


and that instance is illustra- 


language. 
Mr. Adcock’s work, we be 
was a labor of love, and the labor lime 


may sure, 


patient and laborious research. 


’ 
is more of- 





whose 
scarcely a 
litera 


From Chaucer down to men 
lives have touched our own, 
name that has been great in the 
ture or art of England is omitted; for, 
though all were not London born, all, 
with few exceptions, spent some part 
and that a not unimportant 
their lives in the metropolis. 


of 


one 


Notes 


Autobiography \ Nar 
which will 


In “La Follette’s 
rative of Politk 
this season from the 
& Co., there 
break with Mr 


al Experiences,” 
press of Double 
full story of 


one 
day, Page is the 


the Senator's Roosevelt 


We 


read 


shall shortly have an opportunity to 
the work of Richard Middleton, the 

English poet who recently it 
at the age of twenty-nine. His 
posthumous volumes, “The Ghost Ship 
and Other Stories” and “Poems and Songs,” 
will be published this month Mitchell 
Kennerley. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Thornton W. Burgess’s 
and Her Animal Friends,” and Mary FE. 
Waller’s “A Cry in the Wilderness,” 
is a story of the entanglements experienced 
by a young woman attempting to earn her 
livelihood unaided 


young comn 


ted suicide 
two 


by 


are bringing out 
“Mother West Wind 


which 


In a fourth edition, now appearing from 
the press of Smith & Elder, J. Ellis Barker 


| has greatly enlarged his “Modern Ger- 
| many.” Nine new chapters have been add 
ed, including discussions of Anglo-German 


relations, the Morocco the Social 
Democrat party, and German industrial con 
ditions. 

Five hundred and seventy-eight memoirs, 
written by 181 contributors, are contained 
in the second volume of the second supple- 
ment of the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, which is published this week. “Faed 
to Muybridge” is the caption. 


crisis, 


Maurice Hewlett’s new novel “Mrs. Lance- 
lot” is announced by the Century ¢ for 
October 16. It is a tale of the love of three 
men for a beautiful woman, with the scenes 
set in the Georgian period. 


The same house will publish shortly Prof. 
Charles A. Beard’s “American City Govern- 
A Survey of Newer Tendencies,” and 
“Russian Wonder Tales” with twelve pages 
in color by the Russian artist, Bilibin. The 
illustrations were originally by the 
Bureau of Issuance of Crown Papers of the 


ment: 


made 
Imperial Russian Government, and are used 
in this edition by special permission 
“Philip Dru, Administrator: A Story of 
To-morrow, 1920-1930," has been written for 
B. W. Huebsch financier who with- 
holds his name. 


by 
According to the plot, our 
present Government is overthrown by a 
graduate of West Point, who establishes 
himself dictator and before he resigns in- 
reforms. The book will be 
issued in a few weeks. 


The 


a 


stitutes many 


of 
include: “History as Past Ethics,” 
Philip Van Ness Myers; “Through Our 
Unknown Southwest,” by Agnes C. Laut, 
and Charlies H. Levermore’s “Forerunners 
being two 
narratives of 


& 
by 


autumn annouvcements Ginn 


Co. 


jlarge volumes of original 
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Rhodes and Mary Wolfe 
“China, as Seen and Described by 
compiled by Esther Single- 
E. Tem- 
in the 
and “The 
Wood. 


Romances 


| da,’ by Harrison 
Dumont; 
Great Writers,” 
The ‘Flower of Gloster,’ by 
Alaska, 


John J 


ton: 
ple 
Making,’ 


Thurston; an Empire 
Underwood 
Ruth Ke 
“The 
a J 


Diplomat’s 


by 


rourist’s Russia,” by zk 
of 
(Anderson; 
Wife 


History 


and 
Botticelli,” 
of 
Fraser, and “A Short 
Lang.—Mis« 
the Other,” 
Bello \ Miscellany 
Chesterton of 
History by 
Emerson, and Other Es- 
Maeterlinck 
“The Land 
lyric 


Biography history 


Sandro by 
Reminiscences 
Mrs. Hugh 
Scotland,” by 
This 


a by 
of 
Andrew ellaneous 
That, and 
Hilaire 


G 


and a volume 


of by 


of 


essays 
Men 

Shakespeare's 
H. A 


by K ‘Stories 


English Plays,” 
Guerber ‘On 
Maurice 
Montrose J 
Music,” a 


Munger 


translated 
of Lost 
Robert 
by 
Giving,” 


by 
by Moses; 
of 
of a Rolling Stone,” 
“Efficiency 
“Race 


Reine 


volume by 
‘Rhymes 
Service; 


H. Allen 


Eugenics,” 


verses 


W 
William 


ment 


in 
Improve- 
Helen 


and 


or by La 


aker 


The 
teilungen 
of 
scriptive 
kan 
per River 


principal article {n Petermann’s Mit- 
Prof 
University of Wisconsin, de- 
of the 
of the 
In the military department there 


for August Lawrence 


the 


is by 
Martin 


of his explorations Alas- 


glaciers, especially those Cop- 


is an account of Palmyra Island, with the 
reason why it was annexed to this coun- 
try last February. A map of the island is 
given as well as one of the Pacific, show- 
ing the distances, both of miles and of 
days’ journeys, between the Panama Canal 


and the principal islands and ports. 


’ 


| prices, 


| us. 
| Library on both 


| fleld 


“Das Leben Friedrich Nietzsche's,” by 
his sister, Frau Fdérster-Nietzsche, was 
published in three volumes in 1895, 1897, | 
1904. It was sown from the full sack, and 
consists of a vast mass of half-digested 
documents, letters, reminiscences, analyses 
of works, etc. It is also, despite its form- 
lessness and prolixity, and whatever we 
may think of the all-embracing pietas of | 
the author, a biography of extraordinary 
interest In accordance with various re- 
quests the author has now undertaken to} 
present this work in abridged form, and 
the first part of this abridgement, under 
the tite of “The Life of Nietzsche; Vol- 
ume I, The Young Nietzsche,” has just 
been translated into English and publish- 
ed in this country by Sturgis & Walton. 
In the main the new work follows the plan 


ind even the language of the old, though 
a good deal of the documentary material 
has been dropped Especially in the earl- 


ler chapters we seem to be reading the 
ife of the blographer almost as much as 
of Nietzsche himself Some of Frau 
Firster-Nietzache’s remarks about herself 
might well have been omitted, but on the 
whole there is no reason to take offence. 
Her relations with her brother were ex- 
traordinarily intimate, and her  naiveté 
brings out with great clearness the home 
life of the future philosopher The biog- 
rapher says truly “TI, alone, can speak 
with any real knowledge of these years, 
for, as Baron von Gersdorff and Rohde 
once sald to me ‘We are acquainted only 
with small portions of his iife; but you 
know everything that links those isolated 
portions together.’ The present volume 
earries the life to the year 1876; when 


the second volume appears we may take oc- 
‘ 


casion to speak of the work in greater de- 
tail. 


“Through Holland in the Vivette” 
pincott), by E, Keble Chatterton, is a 
what technical a 
the author and made 
sailing yacht 
cessive 


(Lip- 
some- 
which 
small 


account of cruise 
a friend in 
during portions of 
summers. The book will 
structive for any one who is minded to fol- 
in their path, for Dutch 
inland, are treacherous and require expert 


attention. Mr. Chatterton is an 


a 
two suc- 
prove in- 


low waters, even 


enthusias- 


tic yachtsman, with a love for all manner 
of sailing craft, and Holland, the land of 
contrasts, offered him an excellent chance 


te compare old-fashioned and modern rigs 
Aided by photographs and clever drawings 
by his “Mate,” he acquaints the reader with 
such types as the “bok,” “boier,” “tjalk,” 
“hoogarts,” “botter,” and “paviljoen 
Casual mention of Dutch scenery and cus- 
toms gives a certain charm 
which, technical 
is little deserving, As he freely admits, the 
writer is not strong in the Dutch language, 
but even the knowledge of his limitations 
has not kept him entirely out of error 
“Gouda” is not pronounced “K’hooda,” the 
“G" having a sound much like that of “ch” 
in the German “ach,” and the diphthong be- 
ing the same as in the English “found.” 


pom.” 


to a narrative 


aside from explanations, 


Critics who are in the habit of bewailing 
the decline serious reading will find 
little comfort in the history of the pub- 
lishing trade during the last few years. 
A rising standard of prosperity and im- 
proved methods of marketing may ac- 
count in part for the rapid output of col- 
lections of standard authors, elaborate his- 
torical compilations, libraries of science, 
and Best Books in varying foot-lengths. 
But for the most part we are bound to as- 
sume that a genuine demand exists for 
books of a permanent nature. In this 
country we have concentrated on the or- 
namental and rather expensive subscrip- 
tion book; but when Evgzlish publishers 
began to show the way in the matter of 
putting out serious reading at popular 
we were not slow in finding that 
there was a market for such weres among 
The enormous success of Evei;man’s 
sides of the Atlantic has 
similar enterprises whirh 
significant in that they 
fiction and aim to cover the entire 
of human knowledge in the form of 
the text-boek or manual adapted for home 
readings. Thus we should seem to be wit- 
nessing a revival of the educational people’s 
books which enjoyed a vogue during the 
the great scientific dis- 
coveries of the later part of the nineteenth 
century, and which have continued to flour- 
ish on the Continent. One such collection, 
the Home University Library, has received 


of 


rise to 
even more 


given 
are 
eschew 


years following 


notice from time to time in the columns 
of the Nation A new series that calls 
for mention is “The Cambridge Manuals 
of Science and Literature,” which was 
begun in 1910, and at the present moment 
has a list of more than two-score volumes 

The Cambridge Manuals (Putnam, 40 


cents net) are attractive little books, aver- 
aging 150 pages, bound in flexible linen, and 


showing a clean type page A detailed 
review is here out of the question. The 
writers are evidently men competent in 


their fleld though there is no exceptional 
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parade of distinguished names. Professor 
perhaps, the 
this 


Professor Judd are 
familiar 


Skeat and 


two names most in country 
Even a hasty examination, however is 
enough to show that in nearly every instan 

the writers have lived up to the ideal of a 
popular handbook. They treat their subject 
n a simple style, and without any att t 
to exhaust the field or to make original 


and therefore contentious, contributions to 
knowledge; a fault which we hav 
asionally pointed out in other pu 
lications of this type This does not 
ean that only the most general treat 
ent is attempted On the contrary we 
have separate volumes devoted to such 
highly specialized topics as The Migra 
tion of Birds’ (Coward) Rocks and Their 
Origin” (Cole), “Spiders” (Warburton) 
and “The Natural History of Clay 
(Searle), subjects which would seem to li 
outside of the scope of the general reader 
The series is evidently strongest on 
science. The range of literature is wide 


Ballad tn 
History 


“Greek Tragedy,” “The 
Dialects 


nough : 


Literature,” “English 


of the English Bible,” Religious Poetry 

the Hebrews,” “Religious Poetry of 
Persia,” “Goethe in the Twentieth Cen 
tury.” If Goethe is included, we might 
easily have had one or two specific names 
in English literature; but these will prob 
ably come in time History is but poorly 
represented, and apparently not because 


the series is intended to live up closely to 


its confine itself to science and 


that 


volume 


and 
In 


name, 
we not 
New 


and 


should 
Zealand, 


several 


literature 


case, 


have had a on one 


ancient Assyria, volumes 


on 


dealing with religious sects in England. It 


to be doubted 
architecture 


two volumes 
English 


in 


whether 
the 


on 


is 


the of parish 


church is quite in place such a collec- 
On the hand, 
Harper and “Aerial 


and Barker's “Cash and Credit,’ are 


tion other such books as 


Ferguson's Locomo- 
tion,”’ 


distinctly useful. Every volume is provid- 


ed with an index, and, where the subject 
requires it, there are illustrations. 
Two more parts of the “Publications of 


the 
of Pennsylvania Museum,’ 


of 


the University 


constituting Vol 


Babylonian Section 


ume II of the new series, have appeared 
These are both by Prof. Albert T. Clay 
now of Yale University, formerly curator 


in Philadelphia The first contains 
autograph texts of 228 of the business docu- 


ments of the Murashu Sons, of Nippur, dated 


part 


in the reign of Darius II, discovered by Dr. 
Haynes in the third expedition to that site, 
fifty dockets or 
on the No 
texts given, 
Professor 
tions of the Murashu tablets IX 
and X of of the of 
the Babylonian Expedition), but, as in those 
careful 
in 
continues 
publication of 
Archiyes of Nippur, dated 
Rulers” 
In the introduc- 
restoration 


together with Aramaic en- 
translations 
the 


publica- 


dorsements same 


of 


case 


selected are as was 


in Clay’s former 


(Volumes 


series A Publications 


volumes, much is given to a 


of 


space 
the 
Dr 

“Documents 


index names 
tablets. The 
Clay’s similar 
from the Temple 
in the Reigns of Cassite 
XIV and XV of series A). 
tion to this is given a 
from several imperfect seal impressions of 


proper occurring 


second part 


(Volumes 
part 


a representation of an ancient plough and 


seed drill (one of the earliest yet found 
fourteenth century RB. ¢.), drawn by two 
humped oxen and worked by three men 





This is a good commentary na tablet in 
volume XIV of the old seri which is a 
pay-roll of just such a ploug r ) n 
and oxen, the share of ea t! 
being equal to that of two ! 
An Encycloped irk \2 
Isidor f Seville i 
I D Studies in Hist I 
rsity) strene 
rpos of ik 
\ ! an universit 
k of material as 
lesired Ph.D. Tl ( 
l diligence tl 
+ t praisewo thy \W 
ll be of interest either 
tl educated publi 
Dr. Brehaut has brought t r gq ea 
ifficiency of infor ati 
Bishop of Seville, his cor \ 
ellectual past, and |} ’ 
och also as » 1 
source from whicl 
tal Two-thirds of the | ur 
to the famous ““Etymologies An introdu 
ion s given to each ofl first ixteer 
books (though the author " 
hav balked at the last 
ich case bY a number f | 
tracts Although Isidor ‘ 
ised in the Middle Ages, no or 
cial student would care to read t | 
mologies” now; and if that student were a 
scholar, he Would doubtl r tl ! 
inal Latin to abridged tra ition id 


another 


If the jail at San Quentin is typical and 
we accept the statement of Dor i Lowri 
in his My Lifs in Pr K er 
ley) we must admit that Amer in pri 
sons have missed their mark, that the ir 
not correctional. His views on the parole 
system can be applied t arly ry 
phase of prison lif Speaking of the pa 
role system, he says Viewed fror the 
standpoint of the prisoner, of the lown 
and-outer,’ these rules are eminently un- 
just If the law gays I may have a cha 
to redeem myself I do not think it is right 
that I should have to pay for the opportuni 
ty What distinguishes this narrative of 
prison life from others is the lack of mali 
on the part of the author. Whatever el 
may be said about this work, it is undoubt 
edly fair to those who are trying to improve 


conditions, and, except in the case of the 


no hatred to 


prison chaplain, it displays 
wards individuals in chargé Mr. Lowrie 
shows a keen understanding of human na 
ture and devotes his work to the effect of 
the modern prison on the character of the 
convict. The author states that 85 per cent 
of the paroled prisoner make good 
whereas the majority of those who ser 
their sentence come back for another ter 
and he makes the point that this 1 lus 
to the system of orrection 

A new book by William Jams es lik 
a gift from the other world And ch a 
gift is particularly welco t bring 
together into a closely knit unit a dozer 
of his most important essa For the “I 
says in Radical Empirici Longs ns) 
have been so well chosen and so rrefull 
arranged as to constitute not ollecti 
but a treatise Mogt of the aye will be 
familiar to readers of James's more tech 
nical work, having been published |: ar 
our philosophical journals, but their pr 









juence greatly enba 
! rin which they 
irply disting hed fre 
s act, a : z 
iz i and « vt t 
egarded a 
il that { t 
z | al 
! ’ 
j M at 
Hi (hara I I 
for : 
i ‘ q l t 
I ‘ y y i ) 
| , , ok ; ’ 
t i t ‘y 
! ’ no xt ina 
\\ h rr i } 
‘ iw tho 
et whicl if but the 
rea tofu v} 
i ‘ ora ; 
M Met regard W I 
if t } W i i 
' . ' ‘ 
j 4 A (; i 
t I I [ \ 
} of 
1 in a single refer ( | ! 
vi Maria ifo erly Maria Paul i i 
R ia prince ) was Maria Paulo i 
he 1 of her days. Does Mr. McCat 
that she was the daughter of the Czar |! 
This de not appear from her 
th index under Paviovna Via 
ria (si It ji only in hi haract 
ization of Goethe's other that th i ! 
lepart frot the methods of a Oo | 
ind to the view that Frau Aja—so illed 
tffter some ancient German prin 
ire told had little or no influ 
her son, and he had little or no af t 
for her during the greater art 
life Mr. McCabe will not persuad y 
of the knowing As to his other opinion 
the sources of his information are th ost 
recent and are generally trustworthy It 
pite of occasional lapse fror nt 
riousness, he writ« with sustained inter t. 
but without enthusiasm 
Prof. Barrett Wendell's “Literary H 
tory of America despite its short “3 
no doubt still the best work on tl 
ject it is not likely to be super led by 
t latest rival A History of Amer 
Literature” (Frowde) by Prof W 3 
Cairn of the University of Wi 
Professor Cairns candidly acknowledges that 
he “places greatest emphasi on genera 
movements, because American litera I 
first of all important as an expr f 
national life Waiving the quest \ 
er ectional” is not ore accura than 
national not American liter t 
yf all literature \re I I 1, 
Hawthorne ind Po of ulus hiefi as 
expressions of America life Wh va 
think of English or of French lit atur ve 
Americans may, indeed, feel that our - 
ble achi ent ha been oni i 
1 the past, but surel ve need 
vith hame If th it 
! Colonial and I 
riod are of interest ainly a 
pression of American life it 
that the writings of the ninetes 
ury (when American literature pr I 


began) are primarily important as boob 


as literature, and not reflectie 


ans 





S14 


Pro- 
fessor might 
lead in his dis 
cussion of the great writers, and strong ip 
his general In 
as well as in treatment 


rs and modes of thought. 
of 
weak 


social manne 


‘airns s his point view 


one to suppose, is 


treatment of movements 


comprehensiveness 
of oveme the 


unrivalled ever) 


notable, indeed 
has a sizable 


place—James 


nts book 


is 
body who 


clal to admittance wins a 


Hall 
rhe 

United 

Gillan & 


Hewitt 


receives a whole page 


of Civil 


for example 
Government 
and Wisconsin” (Milwaukee: 
S. Y. Gillan and W. C 
is a brief manual for grade school 
rhe 


Easentials 
States 
Co.), by 


pupil first part deals with the Con- 


stitution of the United States. The authors 
plan of quoting in full a 
of the 
n explaining in brief and very sim- 
of the 


The second part is devoted 


ay idopted the 


or paragraph Constitution 
and the 
ple terms 


contained In it 


the meaning statements 
to the government of the State of Wisconsin 
The book should prove a satisfactory text. 

“The of Pennsylvania” 
cott), by Charles Morris, is designed for any 
embracing the history of 
It is hardly a 


History (Lippin- 


“course of study 
the 
history in any vital sense, but rather a col- 
of events strung on a 


chronological and possessing little 


State of Pennsylvania.” 
facts and 
thread, 
other sort. 


lection 


continuity of any 


Science 


Animal Life in Africa. By Major J. 
Stevenson-Hamilton. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $5 net. 

The author of this book, as warden of 
the Transvaal Government Game Re- 
serve, a district of some 14,000 square 
miles in the bush country bordering on 
Portuguese East Africa, has had pecu- 
liar opportunities for the successful dis- 


charge of his task. The work is restrict- | 


ed chiefly to Southeast Africa, and even 
there the author wisely refrains from 
attempting to give a complete account 
of every variety of wild life. The selec- 
tion is made of such mammals, birds, 
fishes, and reptiles as are most likely to 
be found by the traveller and sportsman 
in this region. But the volume appeals, 
by its sympathy with the animal world, 
to many who may never hope to visit 
the Transvaal, so vivid are its descrip- 
tions of bird and beast, and so attrac- 
tive are its accounts of their changing 
habits and their attitude towards man. 
Major Hamilton rightly stresses the fact 
that animals are by no means mechani- 
cal in habit, and, as he says: 


The best of observers often contradic’ 
one another upon points of fact, and sub 
sequent investigation may demonstrate that 
the disagreements were due, not to want 
of accuracy on their part, But to the In- 
dividual eccentricities of the wild creatures 


themselves The wider knowledge a 


man has of wild beasts and their ways, the/ nation on the beliefs and folklore of 
leas prone is he to disbelleve anything he 


may hear concerning them. Man, even sav- 


wild life 


which he and to some extent his domestic 
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t 
Hunting Notes the author discusses the 
The observer| best hunting seasons, weapons and 
}equipment, methods of the chase, and 
| the skinning of trophies; his Travelling 
| Notes include advice on health, African 
|diseases and accidents, the daily rou- 
tine, clothing, and camping; and under 
|the caption of Transport in Africa he 
It is interesting to see how unaggres- | considers the advantages of various 
sive wild beasts—even the carnivora— modes of travel. In fact, it would not 
naturally are, and that “there is stil]| be easy to imagine any contingency in 


animals also, are strangers. 
little by little becomes conscious of this, 
and the longer he studies wild animals in 
their native haunts the more forcibly does 
realize his ignorance of the motives 
which often control their individual and 
collective actions. 


he 


considerably less danger in traversing 
the African jungle by day than there is 
in crossing a thoroughfare in modern 


| which the hunter in Southeast Africa 
| might not consult this volume. On page 
'383 Major Hamilton refers to technical 


nor is the account of the literature which the hunter and travel- 
gradual acquisition of fear of man and ler in these regions should carry with 
of carnivora—and its loss when the oc-|him. The future African Nimrod 
casion of alarm disappears for a rela-| should most certainly add to the books 
tively short time—of less interest to the | there enumerated Major Hamilton’s own 
student of what we may term “animal | “Animal Life in Africa.” 

psychology.” Major Hamilton’s chap- 

ter on The Destruction of Great Game | Stokes will this “The 
is unpleasant reading, but it shows con-| Curtiss Aviation Book,” by Glen H. Curtiss. 
clusively the wisdom of the British Gov- | In “The Hysteria of Lady Macbeth,” an- 
ernment in creating such game pre-| nounced by Moffat, Yard & Co., Isador H. 
serves as that over which the author ex-| Coriat makes a special study of abnormal 


London”: 


bring out week 


| " tiles. 
age man, is utterly outside the economy of | beasts, and rep 
There exists among the beasts | 
of the forest a sort of freemasonry, to| volume are distinctly practical. In his 


ercises control. The sordid story of the | 
wanton slaughter of game has only too! 
many parallels throughout the world, | 
but it seems to have been the good for-| 
tune of British Africa to have checked 
the destruction while there was yet 
time. 

In his introductory chapter on the 
ungulates, Major Hamilton considers 
the various diseases to which they are 
Liable, with particular reference to the 
tsetse fly. He then discusses—in nearly | 
every case with full reference to habits, | 
breeding, utility, ete-—a great variety of | 
mammals, birds, and reptiles. Fishes | 





;are restricted to the tiger-fish, yellow | 


fish, and South African carp. As is nat- 
ural in a treatise from this point of! 
view, the mammals are most fully consid- 
ered, and yet it is obvious what wealth 
Africa possesses for the sciences of 
ornithology and ichthyology. It is im- 
possible not to regret that, among his| 
numerous anecdotes of hunting experi- 
ences and his accounts of his own pets, 
such as the amusing eland Alfonso, 
Major Hamilton did not include at least 
a little of the abundant folklore which 
must prevail concerning the varied anit- 
mal life of Africa. The two instances 
noted by the author are that, among 
the Amatshangana, the tail of a cane 
rat must be cut off by its captors before 
reaching their village, since on no ac- 
count may it be seen by a married wo- 
man; and that crossed sticks are often 
placed on the apex of a hut to ward off 
owls, which are ill-omened. The latter 
case is plain, but the former is not 
clear. So exceptional are Major Hamil- 
ton’s opportunities that he would prob- 
ably be able to furnish valuable infor- 


the Africans of his section regarding 


The three concluding chapters of the 


psychology. 


Readers to whom their alopecy is a bur- 
den will derive some consolation from the 
perusal of the little book by Andrew Simp- 
son on “The Bald-Headed Man” (Broad- 
way Pub. Co.). but hope will not be awak- 
ened thereby nor the sale of hair restorers 
increased. While this author evidently rec- 
ognizes that baldness has many causes, 
though he lays little stress on the consid- 
erable number of varieties very well known 
to students of the skin, he strives rather 
to explain the wide prevalence of the 
“natural” trouble, which he finds in the 
nations that are most wealthy, most pro- 
gressive, and best fed. The fact that wo- 
men generally retain their hair much bet- 
ter than men, and that in certain races 
the loss of hair is unusual, is held to be a 
sufficient reason for rejecting the view that 
any general external cause, such as micro- 
organisms, can be in play. The bald-headed 
man is bald headed not because of weak- 
ness or sinfulness, but by virtue of a 
strength which compensatively makes him 
less easily the victim of tuberculosis. His 
constitutional endowment is such that his 
digestive powers can put more solids into 
the blood, and this enrichment leads through 
the nervous system to a more vigorous ac- 
tion of the heart, and this in turn leads to 
a congestion of the scalp by forcing more 
blood to it. In this way the blood vessels 
become engorged and are weakened, the 
scalp is over-heated, the hairs die and fall 
out, and the scalp becomes thin and wast- 
ed. Natural alopecy is thus a disease of 
prosperity, and of cold climates which cre- 
ate appetite; “therefore the lusty, vigorous 
men of the northern nations of the world 
become bald while the thin-blooded dwell- 
er of the tropics does not.” Women, hav- 
ing weaker muscles aad particularly less 
active hearts, cannot so readily develop 
these conditions. When once this baldness 
clearly shows itself the damage is already 
done, and the original healthy state of the 
vessels cannot be reéstablished; the bald 
must remain bald. These constitutional pe- 
cullarities may be inherited, but the au- 
thor does not even suggest that something 





might be done early in life to overcome the 
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tendency thus acquired. This explanation 
of natural baldness is ingenious, but far 
from convincing. Very much more study 
is needed to establish even the existence 
of the fundamental differences on which 
the theory is based. 


Drama and Musie 





Prof. Felix E. Schelling has assumed the 
general editorship of a new series, Master- 
pieces of the English Drama (American 
Book Co.). It proposes to furnish a scholar- 


ly and yet popular edition of great English | 
playwrights, outside of Shakespeare, from | 


the later years of Elizabeth’s reign to the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Each 
volume will contain a brief biographical 
preface, and each play will be preceded by a 
note on its source, date of composition, etc. 
Three volumes have now appeared—‘Beau- 
mont and Fletcher,” “Webster and Tour- 
neur,” and “Christopher Marlowe,” under 
the special care, respectively, of the gen- 
eral editor, Prof. A. H. Thorndike, and 
Prof. W. L. Phelps. 
samples, the work expended on the series 
promises to be accurate and thoughtful. 
The make-up of the volumes is not un- 
attractive. 


Spectacular representations of Shake- 
speare generally result in the substitution 
of the shadow for the substance, but in 
“King Henry V,” at Daly’s Theatre, Lewis 
Waller has paid attenton to the text, as 
well as to the pictures. These latter are 
often artistic enough to justify their ex- 
istence, if not the wholesale excisions made 
on their account. Such of the text as re- 
mains is very well treated. Mr. Waller's 
Henry is a virile, consistent, and pictur- 
esque impersonation, lacking in romantic 
charm and youthful impulse, but forcible, 
dignified, and attractive. The actor was 


at his best in such vigorous appeals as the | 


“Once more unto the breach” and the 
Crispin Crispian speeches. He did not 
sound the deeper notes in “Upon the King” 
and “Oh, God of Battles,”” but he was al- 
ways intelligent, even when uninspired. 
The whole cast was competent, 
comic characters, ordinarily very 
ful, were uncommonly excellent. Fluellen 
has rarely been played so well as by A. 
F. Thompson, and the Bardolph of Charles 
Francis was a most racy study. The sul- 
len humors of Nym found a capital inter- 
preter in Thomas Louden. The Pistol of 
Herbert Jarman, striking in design, was 


mourn- 


less satisfactory ia execution, but ought to! 


grow into a notable characterization. An- 
nie Hughes played Quickly with too much 
refinement, and so missed an essential ele- 


ment in her description of the dying Fal-| 


staff, but all the members of the group 
were played with sympathetic insight. Miss 


Titheradge, a clever and versatile actress, | 
but had | 


was a most piquant Katherine, 
not the declamatory power needed for 
Chorus. “Henry V” has not been so well 
played in the last forty years. 


If not altogether surprising it certainly | 
is not encouraging to find Winthrop Ames, | 


whose managerial enterprises are sup- 
posed to be inspired by a zeal for the high- 
er drama, standing sponsor for such an 
insincere and insignificant piece as the 


To judge by these | 


but the | 


1 
|“June Madness,” of Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster, which he has produced in the Fulton 
Theatre. This, indeed, thus much in 
common with some plays of the modern 
school that it treats the ancient subject of 
|the relations of the sexes with more frank- 
ness than discretion, but it has nothing new 
to say, while the specific example which it 
offers to prove the feasibility and 
jency of “free love” as a social! institution 
is too obviously theatrical fiction 
the slightest value as argument. The 
play is a most disingenuous bit of special 
pleading. In its original form, that of a 
novel, the story may have seemed more 
| plausible, but on the stage the 
facts are less easily disguised, and the sup- 
consequences of them clearly 
vast bulk of 


has 


exped- 


to have 


whole 


essential 
posed are 
contrary to the 
perience. 


human ex 


The heroine is a refined and accomplished 
woman of the world, whose abilities have 
won her an assured while 
still young. Nothing is said of her friends 
relatives, or environment. One day, in June 


position she is 


being alone, she has yearnings for com- 
panionship and a mate. She goes to a 
holiday resort, makes advances to an at 
tractive young man—who promptly re 
sponds—and lives with him for ten delir 
jious days, after which, by mutual agree- 
ment, they part, never to meet again. Twen 


ty years later, unharmed in character or 
repute by her experience, she is the sec- 


retary and factotum (at aé_ée fabulous 
jsalary) of a multi-millionaire, whose son 
is in love with her daughter, an angelic 


creature who knows nothing of her origin 
Her old lover, now a famous is 
to be married to the millionaire’s 
ter and heiress. The latter 
the secretary—whose secret 
covered—and tries to drive 
house. But the famous novelist 
old allegiance, falsely declares that he had 
|been married to the fair secretary, whom 
he now claims as his own, all 
happily, the millionaire being only too glad 
to give his son to the daughter of chance 


novelist, 
daugh 
of 
dis 
the 


renews his 


is 


jealous 
she has 


her from 


and ends 


iwhile his own wife and daughter, with 
ino past to speak of, are left to consol 
themselves as they may. As drama the 


piece is feeble because of its obviousness 
its coincidences, its improbabilities, and its 
evasions, but chiefly because of its shallow 


and essentially vulgar conception of woman- 
| hood. 
Sir John Hare has determined to make 


another provincial tour in England. Leave 
taking is such sweet especially 


when it is remunerative 


sorrow 


jertrude Kingston will begin her season 
at the improved Little Theatre, in London 
with a revival of Bernard Shaw's “Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion.” 


Bernard Shaw has revised his “Cm@sar and 


Cleopatra” for the use of Forbes Robertson 


The criticisms of the London press on 
Walter Browne’s “Everywoman,” as it is 
played in Drury Lane Theatre, make amus- 
ing reading. Most of them evince serious 
consideration. The writers are impressed 
| by the moral pretence of the thing, by the 
appearance of such an actor as H. B. Irv- 
ing in the part of Nobody, and by the splen- 
| dor of the spectacle. But they all find dim- 
| culty, apparently, in reconciling the poverty 
lof the text—in spite of the emendations of 
' Stephen Phillips—with the magnificence of 





. _ 
3 1» 
the setting. They do not know that the 


original idea of the author was to produce 
the piece without any scenery beyond the 
bare decoration of the Elizabethan 
He wished to depend entirely upon the moral 
and sentiment of the lines. To the 
agerial sense, however, it appeared that the 
morality would be much more attractive if 
the vices which it assailed were graphically 
vnd luxuriously illustrated. Seon morality 
was swal'cwed up in spectacie, and it is net 
etrange that the critics had some difficulty 
finding it. Mr. Phillips's task, however 
he has accomplished it, 
the firet 


Stage 


man 


in 
was hopeless from 





At this summer's Sd&ngerfest in Nurem- 
berg, the audience was treated to what was 
In 1861 the 


made a special 


virtually a Wagnerian novelty. 
“Tannhauser” 
of the Pilgrims’ 


composer of 


arrangement Chorus for 


the Vienna Mannergesangverein, with or 
chestral accompaniment, and this arrange- 
sent the Viennese Society allowed = the 
Deutsche Singerbund to use at the festival 
in Nuremberg. It was the first time that 
so large a choir had sung that sublime 
chorus with orchestra, and the effect on 


the audience was overwhelming, 


Oscar Hammerstein's excellent production 
of Charpentier's of his 
most notable achievements at the Manhattan 


“Louise” was one 


House. It aroused, also, much curi 


osity as to its composer, his personality, and 


Opera 


It was reported that his success 
for other 


his plans 


with “Louise” had spoiled him 


that he had become dissipated and 
These 
quietly 


operas 
has set 
composing, not 
The first of them 
Faubourg.” The 
the Cabaret des 


averse to work rumors he 


at nought by only 
one opera, but a trilogy. 
entitled 
plac ed 


Fétes Galantes 


“L’Amour 
partly 
The 
of wretchedness,” while 

strike. 


is au 


scene is in 
describes the 


the third 


second 
“palace 


has for its subject a 


“Parsifal” be 
Covent Garden, London, next year 


will produced at 
after the 


German sing 


probably 


expiration of the copyright 


ers und a German conductor will be ob 
tained, 

Something new under the gun was heard 
a few weeks ago at Cracow Moniuszko's 
opera “Halka” was sung, with the libretto 
transiated into Esperanto 

Stuttgart has again become a centre of 
interest in the musical world. It is not 
only that Richard Strauss'’s latest opera 
is to have its first performance there, but 
there is something of very much greater 
importance Two new theatres have been 
built, and they represent the greatest ad- 
vance in this branch of architecture since 
Wagner erected his Festspielhaus in Bay 
reuth, nearly ferty years ago. Prof. Max 
Littmann had evidently given the matter a 
great deal of thought before he erected 
these two ztructures, which are not only 
externally such as t® arouse every one’s 


admiration, but unite in their internal ar- 
rangements all things that the experience of 
showa to be best for acousti 
for the enjoy 
ment of the pubdtic. 


centuries 
and 


nas 


results comfort and 


plan, which doubt 


new era 


Professor Littmann’s 
lets marks the beginning of a 
theatre building the world over, is that ofa 
music and drama in the 
rather in two houses. Just 
like Wagner's, and 


in 


combination of 
same house 
there 


or 


as are 


operas, 
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rdi's Aida,” which require a large stage 
ind auditorium, so there are spectacular 
rami with elaborate scenic effects and 
ensembles that demand a big building. To 
ordingly, the larger one of Pro- 
Littmann’s new theatres is con- 
ed The smaller one is intended for 
ke Mozart's and Lortzing’s, and 
nany of the French composers 
tead of having an opera house 
t} too larwe for some operas or too 
others, and a separate theatre 
ime defects, Stuttgarters now 
wo houses, in which full justice 
all kinds of plays, with or 
finding admirers in Austria- 
H Last pring his opera, “Pom- 
tagec In a Viennese theatre, and 
he ime city, as well as Buda 
witne the production of a new 
h he ig at present completing 
J iy ind he calls it “a 
nging.”’ The story is based 
happening partly in Switzer 
at Monte Carlo 
oe! it Weimar will have an 
ext winter of hearing a com- 
Liszt that has never been per- 
ibd be It is entitled “Titan,” 
lon the legend of “Prometheus.” 
for baritone solo and orches- 
Art 

Knoraved Gems Signets, Talismans, 
and Ornamental Intaglios, Ancient 
nd Modern By Duffield Osborne. 
Vith thirty-two plates. New York: 

Her Holt & Co. $6 net. 


Al 


lost popular 
bribes of publishers from half-train- 
bookmakers unwilling 


manuals are extorted by 
the 
ed or 


experts 


This handsome volume on engraved 
gems is an exception. It represents 
nearly twenty years of travel and col- 
cting and is written for those of like 
eal Mr. Osborne tacitly includes him- 
self among the class which he names 


archwologists.” What he asks 
is not the msthete’s lim- 


“romantte 


of his studies 


ited joy, but the widest range of asso- 
ciation with the past. This trait deter- 
mines the character of his book. While 
alive to the beauty of the finest in- 
taglios, he Is chiefly interested in itcon- 
ography Hence he gives more atten- 
tion than is usual to later stones of 


workmanship which happen to be 
interesting in subject. This 
very to the 


poor 
per 
poll + 


iliarly 


corresponds well 


needs of the actual collector, for whom 
the book is chiefly planned jems of 
the fifth and fourth centuries pn. c. are 

tually unattainable. He who lands 
a Hellenistic intagllio is more than 
lucky For all but very rich or fortu- 
nate collectors an Augustan gem must 
represent the high level. From then on 
the situation changes. There are few 
Italian jewellers who do not possess a 
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saucerful of gems of the late ‘mos 


These can still be had for a song. Some 
are beautiful, and most are interesting. 
It is this field that Mr. Osborne has 
especially cultivated, though he has also 
studied deeply in the earlier and finer 
periods, 

Being a popular manual, the book 
makes no display of authorities. It is 
handsomely printed on fine paper, and 
at the end are gathered thirty-two plates 
comprising about seven hundred half- 
cuts from casts. These, under close 
will generally betray the work- 
manship, whether it be the diamond 
the drill, or the wheel. On all 
technical and necessary matters 
excellent guide. He 
has frequented the few modern gem- 
cutters, most of whom become, often un- 
wittingly and through the dealers’ guile, 
The preface is given 
of gem collecting, a 
narrative. There never was 
collapse in a fad than was 
caused by the sale of Prince Poniatow- 
ski’s specious forgeries in 1839. The re- 
sult has been a heyday for the museums 
and for the surviving collectors. It 
thanks to Prince Poniatowski’s mis- 


tone 
scrutiny, 


point, 
these 


Mr. Osborne is an 


well. 
history 


forgers as 
to the 
romantic 


up 


a greater 


few 


is 
placed archwological zeal that Mr. Os- 
borne is able largely to illustrate his 


book from his own and his friends’ col- 

The introduction treats of the 
interests in gems, forgeries, ma- 
terials, size, workmanship, designs, sig- 
natures, and inscriptions—in general, 
what the collector needs to authenticate 
and date the examples that come under 
his eye. Twelve chapters are devoted 
to a chronological survey from Minoan 
to modern times. In every case the 
materials and subjects proper to a pe- 
riod are carefully given. 

A second part treats the subjects that 
are found on carved gems. A third 
part includes an elaborate description 
of tools and technical processes, of the 
used, a 
mentioned 


lections. 


classic 


stones 


signets in literature, and a 


concise description of the plates. There | 
is as well an alphabetical list of attri-| 


butes and things, and a general index of 
names, 
ly. And the collector who cannot pos- 
sess the massive volume of Furtwing- 
ler, 
ate and convenient. We know of no 
handbook in any language that so near- 
ly meets the practical needs of the aver- 
age person interested. 

It should be added that 
excludes cameos, which are merely a 
form of small relief sculpture. One or 
two suggestions may be offered for 
edition. After 


Mr. Osborne 


second 


to press Sir Martin Conway published | 


in the Burlington Magazine a casket in 
the treasury of St. Maurice d’Agane, | 
which contains several classic intaglios. 


Since it also contains an _ interest- 
ing mediwval forgery of a _ classical 
cameo, itis possible that here may 


useful list of historical | 


Everything is clear and order- | 


could ask for nothing more accur- | 


a| 
the book went) 


| he found also medizwval intaglios—rarer 
they are than black swans. In gen- 
eral, this medieval field much needs 
to be cultivated. Mr. Osborne is surely 
right in supposing that the art never 
wholly died out. Among historic sig- 
nets might have been included that 
chalcedony belonging to Nicolaio Nicoli, 
which is highly praised by Ghiberti in 
the third of his Commentaries. Mr. Os- 
borne’s implied doubt as to the nude 
Three Graces on antique gems seems un- 
warranted. Furtwingler reproduces 
several examples in the Berlin Cata- 


logue, and the subject is rather com- 
mon on Levantine coins of the later 
Empire. 

Charles F. Kelley and William L 
Mowll have written “A Text Book of De- 
sign,” which Houghton Mifflin Company 
brings out this week. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts and the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club annotnce that under their joint man- 


agement an exhibition of original work, or 
illustrationsin whatever medium will be held 
at the Academy, beginning Sunday, No- 
vember 10, and ending Sunday, December 15 
A prize of one hundréd dollars will be 
awarded for the best work in the exhibi- 
tion that has been reproduced in color for 
the purpose of publication. Following are 
the committees: Jury of selection—Hugh 
H. Breckenridge, George M. Harding, Thorn- 
ton Oakley, Philip L. Hale, F. Luis Mora, 
and Fred Wagner. Hanging committee— 
George Walter Dawson, Thornton Oakley 
and Hugh H. Breckenridge. Academy's 
committee on exhibition—Clement B. New- 
bold, chairman. 


An interesting account of the 
Dutch excavations at Argos has appeared 
in the London Times. These excavations 
have been carried on since 1902, when Prof 
W. Voligraff, of the University of Gronin- 
gen, commenced operations on the low, flat 
hill known as the “Shield.” In successive 
annual campaigns he laid bare an impor- 
tant prehistoric settlement of about 2000 
mr c., with heavy fortifications; then at 
| the foot of the hill, a number of large My- 
leenw@an rock-tombs of the fifteenth and 
fourteenth centuries RB. c., the contents of 
which are now in the National Museum at 
Athens. Professor Voligraff then succeeded, 
by experimental trench-cutting, in getting 
a clear outline of the topography of ancient 
Argos, discovering among other objects of 
special interest the stadium, the gymna- 
sium, the sanctuaries of Apollo Pythios and 
Athena Oxyderkes, a round temple of un- 
known age and dedication, the Roman aque- 
the Nymphwum, and a large stone 
terrace, which in all probability is the 
kritérion, or ancient place of judgment, 
mentioned by Pausanias. The chief inter- 
est, however, lay in identifying the agora, 
which in ancient Greek cities was the cen- 

It is an immense rec- 
| tangular area of some 3,000 square metres, 


work of the 


| duct, 


| tre of the civic life. 


| which was partly roofed in and was sur- 
| rounded on all sides by walls, temples, and 
| colonnades. On the north side, which ts 
j}above 100 metres in length, the colonnade 


re been unearthed almost intact, the col- 
j mae still standing to a height of several 
| metres, while most of the capitals are ly- 
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ing about near by. This colonnade appar- 
ently dates back the fourth century 
Bp. c. An agora belonging to classical times 
of these dimensions and such arrangement 
is thus far unique in Greece or Asia Minor. 
Pausunias describes the Argive agora quite 
elaborately, and names no fewer than sev- 
enteen temples abutting on it. One of these 
temples has already been unearthed by 
Professor Voligraff; it is 32 metres long by 
15% metres broad, and was built of fine 
white limestone. The substructure and nu- 
merous fragments of the superstructure are 
preserved, as well as the shattered statue 
of the goddess, whose perhaps 
be determined when the pieces are put to- 
gether. Professor Volligraff’s excavations 
are to be continued, and one may confident 
ly hope for even 
eries. 


to 


name may 


more important discov- 


The recent excavations on the Palatine in 
Rome will soon be opened to the publi 
When the clearing of the débris from th: 
atrium of Domitian’s palace has been com- 
pleted, a good view will be obtained of th« 
vast implurium of the palace of the Cwsars 
This colossal fountain had a of 
a thousand The water was 
distributed in lead pipes from Nero’s aque- 
duct, fifteen feet below the impluvium. The 
foundations of the Golden House and ear- 
lier Cmsarian dwellings have been laid 
bare. Below these have been found some 
interesting remains, including twelve an 
cient lifts. One of these lifts, which de- 
scend into the earliest known city, is being 


capacity 


cubic metres. 


cleared and put into working order 


One of the largest, most complete, and 
most important temples of Mithra is being 
unearthed in the vast excavations now pro- 
ceeding at the Baths of Caracalla at Rome 


The temple proper underlies the stadium, 
which consists of a central nave 75 feet 
long, flanked on either side by an aisle. 


Many relics of Mithra worship are coming 
to light, among them a number of valuable 
inscriptions. 


Richard George, of the late 
George, died Saturday at the 
He 


busts 


son Henry 
age of forty- 
was a sculptor. He made 
of the late Tom L. 
William Jennings Bryan, and the Rey 
er Edward McGlynn 


two. 
trait 


por- 
Johnson 
Fath- 


whose death 


announced 


Leighton, 
ninety 


John the ripe 
age of London, 
was one of the original proprietors of the 
Graphic, founder of the Li 
for which he designed many 
bookplates, and illustrated a large number 
of books. Under the pen name of Luke Lim- 
ner, he published in 1881 
Design.” 


at 


is from 


was a Ex 


bris Society, 


“Suggestions in 


J 
Iinance 
TAKING EUROPE’S GOLD. 


Last week there arrived at New York, 
by the incoming European steamers, $1.,- 
300,000 gold. A further $2,500,000 was 


taken from the London market and con- 
signed to New York, and on Monday of 
the present week, $5,000,000 more was 
engaged for import. 
gagements for 


Thus far these en- 
America have been ex- 





' 
clusively taken from the newly-mined 


Transvaal gold, delivered in England by 
the weekly steamers from South Afri- 
ca, of which last Monday's $6,000,000 
arrival was the largest ever 
brought from the Cape single 
steamer. All the engagements, made on 
the basis of a movement of foreign ex- 
change decidedly in our favor, were the 
response of the international market to 
the great demand on American bank re- 
sources, due to the sudden expansion of 
this country’s internal trade, to the un 
precedented movement of grain to mar 
ket, and to revival of financial activi 
ties—reflected already per cent. 
rate for long-time discounts in the New 
York money market and an 8 per cent 
rate, last Monday, for demand loans on 
the Stock Exchange 

It will thus be 
import movement,” 
Lombard Street has been anxiously 
vising, is fairly under way. large 
is the movement likely to be, and what 
will be its effect on financial Europe? 

This westward flow of gold 
the Atlantic is the first 
the kind, on a genuinely 
basis, that has occurred in half a dozen 
for the $17,000,000 brought from 
England and France July and Au- 
gust, 1910, was wholly a result of inter 
national stock market and 
the $100,000,000 imported from outside 


cargo 
on a 


in a 6 


that the “gold- 


whose postponement 


seen 


ad 
How 


across 
of 
commercial 


movement 
years; 
in 

operations, 
countries, in the two months after the 


panic of 1907, 
premium, as if it had been pork or iron. 


was bought at a heavy 


So far as Europe is concerned, we 


sent $20,000,000 gold to Europe earlier 
in this present to the 
Paris market, and, until September, we 


year, help out 


imported virtually none. Last year, 
we neither exported nor imported any 
considerable amount. In 1910 we sent 
Europe $15,000,000 more than we got 
from her. In 1909 the excess of gold 


exports, in our trade with Europe, was 


$24,000,000; in 1908 it was $43,000,000. 
Even in 1906, when our gold engage- 


ments from Europe were, all told, $87, 
000.000 and our virtually 
nothing, it needed the active help of the 
United States Treasury to stimulate the 
movement, and the gold obtained 
from England, not only on the basis of 
prodigiously large foreign borrowings 
by rich American but 
reason of abnormally heavy payments by 


shipments 


vas 


speculators, by 


England to America, necessitated by the 
losses of English fire insurance compa 


nies in that year’s San Francisco con 
flagration. 
The amount of gold which comes to 


us from abroad, in a season of sudden 
American trade revival and of heavily 


increased agricultural and other ex 
ports, has usually been very large; but 
its total magnitude would depend on 


circumstances. In the twelve months 
which began with July, 1897 
recent period of the kind in our history 


we imported $120,000,000 gold, though 


the most 
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' only $70,000,000 came from Europe. In 
the autumn of 1879 we took $60,000,000 
gold from England, France, and 
many. Those periods were in many 
spects analogous to this, so far 
cerned the United States. 


Ger- 
re- 
as con 


It is as yet, however, wholly impossi 


ble to predict to what extent this sea 
son's gold import movement will ap 
proach those totals. That must larg: 


ly depend on the other question, how a 
large and continuous gold 
for New York would affect financial Eu 


engagement 


rope. The English cables declare that 
its effect would be highly disturbing; if 
so, and if the Bank of England rate 
were to rise, say, to 6 per cent., we 


should have to reduce our expectations 
But there are some other things to keep 


in mind in that connection 

In the first place, we have thus fat 
been taking gold, not from the Bank of 
England's vaults, but from the weekly 
arrivals of new Transvaal gold on the 
Cape Town steamers. That is how we 
drew the $17,000,000 gold in July and 
August, 1910, without causing a ripple 
on the European money markets. On 


the other hand, it must be remembered 
that London had been 
these South African consignments 
to provide the gold which the English 
market had expected send to India 
Egypt, and Germany. If, of 
New York's successful bid for the series 
South African arrivals, the gold for 
other markets has to be drawn, 
contrary to previous expectations, from 
the reserve of the Bank of England, 
then it might be argued that have 
indirectly imposed the burden the 
tank itself. 
But this leave the 

tion open, how much gold Europe itself 
can comfortably and that 
tion has two sides. The large gold ship- 
1897 and 1898, are 


reckoning on 


very 


to 


because 


or 


those 


we 


on 


would still ques 


spare, 


ques 


com 
he 


ments to us, in 
monly said to have troubled nobody 


cause the Bank of England's gold coin 
and builion holdings were then so 
ceptionally high. It is true that the 
£ 49,200,000 gold in that institution or 
June 24, 1897, was the high record of 
its history. But the Bank held on! 
£ 40,286,000 at this time in Septemb: 
1897, its ratio of reserve to liability be 
ing 48% per cent.; whereas last Thurs 
day's weekly report showed £41,693,000 
gold and a reserve ratio of 51%. When 


one turns to the great Continental 
banks, one finds by their statements 
of last week that the Bank of Francs 
holds $23,000,000 more gold than a year 
ago, and the Imperial Bank of Gert 
many $24,000,000 more The present 
gold holdings of the German institution 
break all records for its history, and 
both it and the Bank of France hav: 
made heavy reduction in outstanding 
loans since this time in 1911 


In 1879, too, it was generally suppos 
ed that Europe needed its own existing 


supplies of gold. The building-up of 
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the French reserve of gold, after the | Chateaubriand, A. de. The Keynote. Trans- | Merejkowski, D. The Romance of Leonardo 


payment of the huge war indemnity to 
Germany, was still in progress. 
were in these days, moreover, no week- 
ly arrivals of new gold from the Trans- 


Europe's gold 


(our Treasury's London agent had just 
Rothschilds as predicting a 
steady gold export movement from New 
of England's official 
not go above 3 per 


is or is not alto- 
gether justified in its apprehensions re- 
continuous gold 
movement to America, That will be de- 
enough that, if the New York require- 
exceptionally large, 
summer's financial plans 
English and Continental money 
markets would have to be revised. 


of a sudden and unexpected change in 
the international position 


fore, that when the season has progress 


find that the necessary gold can be pro- 
vided with a minimum of inconvenience. 
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‘a possession unto everlasting.’... It will be read by myriads and shed light on the millions.”"—S. Reinach. | 


(English Edition—much enlarged). Large 8vo, xxiv, 352, $2.25 net. 


By WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH 


This book, continuing and transcending its forerunner, Der vorchristliche Jeeus, sets forth “a totally new orientation of 
story of religion in the time of the Roman Emperors” (Schwen). Its cardinal contentions are these: 


That the primitive Christian preaching proclaimed the Savior-God, Jesus. 2. That Protochristianity was an aggres- 
5, 7: “Fear God and give Him Glory.” 3. That this Gospel was “veiled” 


onotheism, the “Eternal Gospel” of Rev. xiv, 6, 
bols that represented the heathen gods as “demons,” pagandom as a “sinful woman” or “prodigal son,” etc. 4. That 


ogan “Repent!” means “Turn!"’—from the Sin (Idolatry) to true worship of the true God. 


would be to say too little. . . As historian of the most remote origins of Christianity, 
as Renan was superior to Dupuis and to Voltaire.’’—S. Reinach, 














say that I have read this book with interest 
Benjamin Smith appears to me as superior to all the German radicals 
arch: ologique. 
the whole, to read this book fs to take a shower-bath before breakfast.’"—H. U. Meyboom, in Theol. Tijdschrift. 
my opinion Professor Drews and his authorities are right In the main.’’—T. K. Cheyne, in Hibbert Journal. 
Smith, the most learned and the keenest-witted among Drews’ authorities. possesses extraordinary erudition and productive power. 
uuriousness of the Christ-passages in Josephus is strikingly demonstrated; the discussion of the Tacitus-passage seems to me quite as 
f attention H. Windisch, in Theol, Rundschau 
» critical point of view, undoubtedly more significant {s the delightfully logical and every way masterful Ecce Deus of the American 
in, Who in technical knowledge and sagacity lays many a theological specialist deep in the shade. . . . The work is a brilliant demon- 
of Feuerbach’s great thesis . . The proof of his proposition Smith has, it seems to me, accomplished with the clearest logic.’’—Dr. 
ho in Die Zukunft (Berlin) 
weight of proof brought forward is crushing. . . . The book is a plenitude of wisdom and of startling suggestions.’’——-Baars. 
As tl reader sees, the book is as far as possible from being a depreciation of Christianity. Indeed, the pious readers of the Bible, as 
ex] tors, owe Smith a debt of thanks.’’—-X. Jentach, in Die Zeit (Vienna) 
) not but admire the solidity of learning and the patience of research 
problem ‘ iH. Toy, in International Journal of Bthice 


that the Tulane professor brings to the discussion of a large 


have all along been misreading the early Christian records. The trend of criticism has been to convert the Jesus of the New Testament 
tterly ineffectual source of Christian Influence; and Professor Smith, with his insistence upon the fact that original Christianity was 
ip of the One God has scuttled Hberal theology and restored the original idea of the divine object of worship, while destroying 
f a Palestinian personal originator of the new religion.’’—A. Ransom, in The LAterary Guide (London). 
© this way Smith essays to unveil the secret of Protochristianity and to make its true nature intelligible And I am certain that 
takes bis work in hand will be as much amazed at the acumen with which the author establishes his conception in detail as at the 
of new tnsights that he affords us In fact, his Bece Deus, no less and in truth still more tha his ‘Prechristian Jesus,’ throws 
| startlingly bright light on the New Testament and on the whole history of early Christianity. . . . And above ail, we 


gether new it! 
tand correctly and for the first time the deeper sense of the Gospels themselves and many otherwise wholly incomprehensible de- 
f their narratives . 
Rut enough of particulars He 
n juestion, agree with me in the judgment that the American may calmly 
Gelat he overtopa them-——well, pretty much all This appears especially 
snd high-bred gentility the odious attacks of Weinel on his earlier work, 
erthrow that is lHiterally annihilation.’’—W. ov. Schnehen, in Volteerzicher (Berlin) 
Like a flash of lightning, the book Ulamines the New Testament. What was dark before, becomes bright as day.'’’—A, Joeckel (Leipzig). 
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who seeks for deeper insight must betake himself to the works of Smith. And whoever does so will, be- 
match himself in learning with every theologian of our dav. while 
clearly in the Appendix to his work, where he repels with equal 
‘The Prechristian Jesus,’ and visits upon the hostile specialist 
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